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CHAPTER VII. 


MRS. DAVIDSON FOLLOWS THE EXAMPLE OF THE 
“ SOMEBODIES.” 


“THIS dancing,” he said, “that you think so much of. Doesn’t 
it make the girls rather cheap ? ” 
“Cheap ? Oh, dear no! Quite the reverse.” 


“T should have thought that what you call ‘good’ girls—or 
perhaps I should say ‘ smart’ girls—would dislike the idea of 
twirling about in a public room with every Tom, Dick, or Harry 
who chooses to ask them, and exposing themselves to criticism, 
which probably is not always good-natured. I fancy the best 
ones don’t follow the fashion in this respect.” 

“ Don’t they though ?” retorted Miss Dawkins. “You come 
and see, that’s all. Girls can’t afford to be so particular now-a- 
days. Poor things !” sighing melodramatically, “it’s very hard, 
but in the march of civilization their natural modesty gets cruelly 
trampled upon. They are forced to do violence to their feelings, 
the young men are so uncommonly coy and bashful.” 

And Amelia looked up at him with an air of the frankest 
impertinence. 

“Well, but who are the girls ?” objected Mr. Davidson. “To 
what class do they belong ? ” 

“To what I suppose you would call the lower classes,” 
she answered, demurely. “There’s the Duchess of Flatshire’s 
daughter, and Lady Mary Coniston’s, and Miss Grey de Blackby, 
and Pollie Nettledown, and ever so many more.” 
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“ Oh, indeed !” said Mr. Davidson, a little bit staggered. 

“Of course, if you don’t consider the company good enough 
for Hetty,” said Amelia, with a daring wink at her friend, which 
evoked a delighted smile of approbation, “that’s a different thing 
altogether. Every man is entitled to his convictions, however 
mistaken they may be. I merely mentioned a few names to let 
you see that girls, not usually considered common, do sometimes 
dance at the Kursaal, without the wholesale destruction of their 
character.” 

Certainly Miss Dawkins’ tongue was a very able weapon of 
defence, and one which she wielded with great effect and 
dexterity. If it did not completely remove Mr. Davidson's 
objections, it shook them. 

“ Well,” he said undecidedly, “ perhaps you are right. | 
don’t pretend to be any great judge of these things.” 

“Perhaps I am right! I ow that I’m right,” she returned 
triumphantly. “ All I ask is that you should come to a Réunion 
and see for yourself. Of course, when people live quietly, and a 
good bit out of Society, as I suppose you have done, they do get 
rather strict and strait-laced in their notions. My father and 
mother are just the same, but it comes mostly from ignor- 
ance, and one’s ideas soon expand when one sees more of 
the world. One has to get rid of a few prejudices to start with, 
but it’s surprising how well folk manage without them. The 
times are all in favour of liberalism, as opposed to bigotry and 
intolerance, and girls feel very strongly now-a-days that if their 
parents wish them to marry, it is the duty of the seniors to give 
them proper chances, and not to burden them too much with 
their antiquated propriety.” 

And Miss Dawkins, who took a special delight in shocking 
old gentlemen and ladies, and who frequently allowed her spirits 
to run away with her to such an extent that she said a great 
deal more than she really meant, laughed merrily. Mr. 
Davidson, however, being deficient in humour, took her speech 
quite seriously, and came to the conclusion that although she 
was a very bright, good-looking girl, and capital company, she 
was better as somebody else’s daughter than as his own. Nevet- 
theless, her mirth proved communicative, and his stern face 
softened. It was a novel experience for him to be lectured by 4 
chit of nineteen, and the lecturer being pretty, he rather enjoyed 
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being taken to task, and did not resent the process, as he most 
assuredly would have done, had she been treble her age, lean, 
sallow, and ill-favoured. 

“Well,” he said, “we'll see. I don’t want to make Hetty too 
cheap, for, in my humble opinion, in spite of what you say, Miss 
Dawkins, it does a girl no good. But I am open to conviction, 
and am quite willing to adopt the new fashion, if you can prove 
to me that it is better than the old. In my time the men ran 
after the women—not the women after the men.” 

“My dear Mr. Davidson,” returned Amelia, with admirable 
effrontery, “there is no expression I dislike more than that, ‘In 
my time. If we were to believe our forefathers the world by 
now must have become a gigantic ruin, beneath which all 
manners, good-breeding, morality and virtue lie buried. Yet, if 
we use our eyes, we cannot help perceiving that since ‘my time’ 
a wonderful advance has taken place. We progress daily ; we 
make new discoveries. Science and Theology grow perceptibly 
more enlightened, and people marry and are given in marriage. 
My theory is this: Let us give ‘In my time’ its due. It may 
be, doubtless was, good while it lasted ; but in the natural order 
of things it became superseded, and the present age is better. 
Therefore, take my advice ; don’t attempt to shut Hetty up, give 
her plenty of freedom, and I’ll be bound no harm will come of 
it. The poor thing is moped. Any one can see that, and when 
girls are moped they are capable of any folly—even of accepting 
the first man who proposes—than which none can be greater. 
I intend to have a little private conversation with Hetty on that 
subject, and give her the benefit of my experience. Meantime, 
she must be brought out, and learn to talk more in Society.” 

“We have never looked upon her as particularly silent,” inter- 
posed Mr. Davidson. “Rather the reverse.” 

“Perhaps not, though the opinion of a person’s family seldom 
counts for much. But in Society it is necessary to cultivate the 
art of conversing pleasantly and wittily about absolutely nothing. 
For instance, you start with your neighbour's back hair, or her 
parasol, or something of that sort, and work it up into quite an 
amusing subject, that helps on the young man you are talking 
to, for an extra five or ten minutes. The wise maiden takes this 
fact for granted. Eligibles have very little to say for themselves, 


and a girl is not only expected to make conversation for them, 
g* 
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but to make it smart and funny into the bargain. Otherwise 
they won’t look at her.” 

Hetty stood by and listened open-mouthed to Amelia’s naive 
remarks. Her friend’s superior knowledge of the world inspired 
the profoundest admiration and respect. At the same time it 
filled her with a sharp sense of her own deficiencies. For what 
Amelia said was lamentably true. She—Hetty—had nothing 
like enough “go” about her. Three months spent entirely in 
the company of her father and mother had sobered her fright- 
fully. She had no sprightliness or vivacity left. The dull mono- 
tony of their daily life crushed it all out. Instead of eighteen she 
might have been a hundred. Listening to Miss Dawkins’ speech, 
the longings of her age sprang up within her like thirsty shoots 
after a slight shower of rain that has moistened them indeed, but 
not sufficiently to ensure their well-being. 

“Your ideas are very original, Miss Dawkins,” said Mr. David- 
son, “and if you will let me I will come and see you some after- 
noon, so as to have the pleasure of hearing you propound these 
most interesting views at length. As for conversation —you are 
a master of the art. The very dullest man could not fail to 
derive amusement from your witticisms.” 

“The result of practice, merely of practice,” rejoined Amelia. 
“ Some girls won’t talk to people if they think them too old, but 
I exercise my tongue upon any one without regard to age or sex. 
In that way one keeps up to the mark. And now I must posi- 
tively be going ; for, would you believe it ? my poor dear, long- 
suffering aunt has been waiting for me in the street all this time. 
She'll think I have eloped, or else slipped off to Brah’s to eat 
ices. You must go there, Hetty. They’ve such delicious ones, 
chocolate with a layer of iced cream on the top, and vanilla 
wafers to nibble with them.” 

“Tf you will come with us to-morrow, Miss Dawkins, I’ll treat 
you to as many as you like,” said Mr. Davidson gallantly. 

She looked at him affectionately, and, giving his hand a friendly 
pressure, said, “Oh, you old dear! Of course I’ll come.” 

He blinked his eyes with pleasure. He had not been called 
“an old dear” by a young and pretty girl for more years than he 
cared to remember, and he returned the pressure with interest. 

“When are we likely to meet again?” he asked, infusing a very 
tender anxiety into the inquiry. 
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Amelia turned upon him with a beaming smile. She wasa 
young woman by no means insensible to admiration. 

“This afternoon. I shall expect to meet you and Hetty at 
the tennis ground. Hetty will have to subscribe before she can 
play, but I’ll see to all that part of the business. We'll get up a 
good match and have some fun.” 

“Really, Miss Dawkins,” he began, “you are very kind, 
but——” 

“But! Oh, no ‘buts,’ if you please. It is the most hateful and 
hypocritical word in the English language.” 

“Why hypocritical ?” he asked with a smile. 

“ Because it invariably represents a string of objections and 
disagreeable sentiments, which it politely seeks to clothe. If you 
don’t wish to quarrel, never let me hear ‘but’ again.” And 
nodding her head to Hetty, and with a little triumphant grimace 
which seemed to say, “There! I told you I’d wake the old 
gentleman up and I have,” Miss Dawkins took herself off to 
rejoin her aunt, whose patience bd this time must have been 
nearly exhausted. 

“ That’s a queer girl, but a nice one,” observed Mr. Davidson 
as soon as she was gone. “She's original, which is something as 
times go.” 

“T am so glad you like her, papa,” said Hetty, colouring with 
pleasure at praise from so unexpected a quarter. 

“Oh, yes, I like her; I like her extremely. She’s odd, and 
she’s entertaining, but it does not follow that I consider her a good 
companion for you. Asa matter of fact, I don’t. Miss Dawkins 
is what I call a man’s girl.” 

Hetty’s face dropped. Did he mean to deprive her of her 
friend’s society ? He was quite capable of it. 

“ Amelia was most popular at school,” she said. “ Everybody 
thought well of her there, even Miss Wilson.” 

“So I should imagine. She’s the sort of girl who would be 
popular anywhere. But she holds very advanced ideas—very 
advanced indeed for a young woman of her age, and knows rather 
too much of what goes on in the world.” 

“Don’t you mean to let me play lawn-tennis, then?” de- 
manded Hetty with a pout. 

“We'll see what it’s like. At present I have no objection to 
your doing so, provided your mother or I am by to chaperon 
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you. It doesn’t do a girl any good to be seen about too much 
alone, especially in a place of this sort. But although I did not 
approve of quite all Miss Dawkins said, I approved of a good 
deal, and I intend you to be known and I hope—admired. Iam 
getting an old man now, Hetty, and it would be a comfort to me 
to see you well married before I go. Who knows but what you 
may succeed in fascinating some nice young fellow with a handle 
to hisname. Eh?” 

Hetty blushed crimson, but held her peace. She felt overflow- 
ing with gratitude to Amelia for having broken down the barrier 
of her father’s rigid notions regarding the proprieties. A little 
more freedom. Oh! how gladly she welcomed the prospect. 
When she thought of the delights of dancing and lawn-tennis, of 
young men and flirtation, her heart grew big. Was it possible 
that they were going to let her enjoy herself at last, and live the 
life of other girls? It seemed too good to be true ; but if it were, 
it would be all owing to that dear, DEAR duck of an Amelia. As 
she tripped along the glaring white pavement, and the sun beat 
down upon her upright, girlish figure, she could have danced 
with joy. At eighteen such little things suffice to make the 
world appear a paradise. The gates of sorrow are not really 
opened. Health, hope, youth, illusion keep them closed, and the 
grim portals are not flung wide until these good gifts have 
been lost. 

Mrs. Davidson greeted them with the feeble querulousness 
which long habit had rendered second nature. 

“ What a time you’ve been,” she exclaimed. “I began to think 
you were never coming, and had forgotten my very existence— 
though I’m accustomed to being treated like a nobody. What 
on earth have you been about ?” 

“We have had a delightful morning,” said Hetty rapturously. 
“ And who do you suppose I met, mamma ?” overflowing with 
the joyful intelligence. 

“Tut! How can I possibly guess? Some old frumpy Man- 
chester acquaintance of your father’s, no doubt.” 

“Nothing of the sort. I met Amelia Dawkins.” 

“And who is she, pray? Ah! I think I remember now. 
She’s a girl who was at Miss Wilson’s, isn’t she, and whose people 
are in the carpet line?” And Mrs. Davidson infused a good 
deal of contempt into the word “carpet.” 
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Hetty bit her lip and changed the subject. For her part, she 
could not see the difference between cotton and carpets, but 
experience had taught the futility of arguing this point. Once 
more she realised the impossibility of making a confidante of her 
mother. 

“ Here’s your list, mamma,” she said with a sudden change of 
tone, drawing the paper from her pocket. 

Mrs. Davidson took it ungraciously enough, but her eye had 
scarcely glanced down the first column before her ill-humour 
vanished as at the stroke of a fairy’s wand, and a look of intense 
interest brightened her dull face. 

“My goodness gracious me!” she cried. “Just listen to this. 
At No. 19 Ferdinand Strasse, the Duke and Duchess of Tweedle- 
dee and family—that’s something like; at No. 14 Sir North 
Penywern, Lady Caroline, Mr. and Miss Penywern—I expect 
Mr. Penywern is an eligible ; at No. 22 Untere Promenade, the 
Earl and Countess of Pegwell, and the Hon. and Rev. Robert 
Wellpeg—it’s a great comfort to all true Christians to know that 
our British clergy are supported by so many members of the 
aristocracy ; at No. 15, the Prince Poniacheffsky, Baron and 
Baroness Von Stholberg, and—Elizabeth, Marchioness of Skye- 
croft, accompanied by Lady Ina Corrie. Dear, dear, it quite 
does one good to read about them all.” 

Here Mrs. Davidson gave a little gasp of pleasure and ex- 
claimed, “ Well, I declare. At No. 102 Untere Promenade, the 
house of a Madame Lisbeth, there is staying no less a person 
than—Oh! John, who do you think?” and she looked up at her 
husband with an ecstatic expression of countenance. 

“Pshaw!” he answered gruffly ; “I’m sure I haven’t an idea.” 

“Princess Fustian and her two daughters, the Princess Mary 
Adeliza of Carlowitzer Rubenstein and the Princess Alexandrowna 
Victoria Louise Fedora. There! what do you say to that? 
Isn’t that enough to make you feel elevated out of your ordinary 
sphere ?” 

“Don’t be absurd, Emma. When the Royalties come abroad 
to drink waters, the presumption is they must live somewhere,” 
responded Mr. Davidson, who still seemed to feel round his fat 
old knuckles the pressure of Miss Dawkins’ friendly hand. 

“John,” resumed his better-half, speaking in a very decided 
tone, “after looking over this list, I have arrived at a very 
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important conclusion, and one on which I propose to act without 
further loss of time. If nobody will uphold the family name, I 
must.” 

“Indeed, my dear,” he said. “ May I ask what your decision 
is? Does it—like most feminine resolutions of a similar nature 
—involve the spending of money?” 

“T have quite made up my mind that apartments are more 
genteel than hotels. All the really good people, such as those 
whose names I’ve just read out, are staying in apartments. No 
doubt they’re more select.” 

“Very possibly, but it’s rather a bore having to turn out, 
especially as the cooking seems very fair in this hotel.” 

“ Nonsense, John. We must go this very afternoon and look 
for rooms. You haven’t got any proper pride in you.” 

“Really, Emma, it appears to me unnecessary. Apart from 
being rather high up, we are very comfortable here, and I thought 
they gave us a nice little dinner last night in the garden. That 
téte de veau a la tortoo was quite first-rate.” 

“Pshaw! You're always thinking of your dinners, and of 
what you can put into that nasty great stomach of yours. And 
as for comfort—this is not a question of comfort, nor even of 
cooking, for we can dine here as often as we like. It’s one of 
‘tong,’ and I tell you there’s no greater mistake than to come to 
a place like this and herd with the outsiders. If one wants to de 
somebody, one must follow the example of the somebodies. _ It’s 
the only way to get on and make acquaintances in high life.” 

“But what about Herr Goldmann?” said Mr. Davidson, 
giving way to the force of his wife’s reasoning. 

“Oh, that’s easily managed. Put our leaving on to me. Say 
that I am not very strong, and that as he could not give us the 
first floor rooms, I really felt unequal to mounting the stairs so 
many times a day.” 

“ He won't like it.” 

“That’s nothing to do with us. One has to put up with a 
number of things in this world that one does not like. Besides, 
he can let the rooms to somebody else.” 

“We shall probably have to pay for them, my dear. You 
appear quite to forget that fact.” 

“Only for the time we’ve occupied them. You've never been 
such a fool, John, as to take them on by the week?” 
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“ Well, you see, I’m not quite sure. I wrote to Herr Goldmann, 
and said something about staying on if we were comfortable, in 
which case he ought to reduce his prices, and he may have mis- 
understood my meaning.” 

“Not if you had stated it clearly. But I never knew such a 
muddler as you in my life. You have a perfect talent for making 
a mess of things. You'd better let me speak to Herr Goldmann. 
I’m not afraid of him.” 

“We've got to make sure of the lodgings first,” said Mr. 
Davidson in reply. “It’s no use giving warning here until we 
have some place to go to. It will be time enough to inform him 
of our change of plans, when we've secured the rooms.” 

“True, I forgot that. Hetty, are you ready? We'll have 
something to eat first and after luncheon we'll call at every 
house on the Untere Promenade and ask if they have any rooms 
to let. And Hetty,” stopping short as a bright idea struck her. 

“Yes, mamma, what is it ?” 

“If—if we have any luck, we might even get into the same 
house as the Princess Fustian. Who knows?” and she smiled 
brightly. “More improbable things have happened before now. 
It would be very convenient too, for when her Royal Highness 
wanted you as a model, all she need do would be to send her 
maid to tap at our door. And then if you got intimate, you and 
the young Princesses might play duets together.” 

Hetty burst out into a clear peal of laughter. Her sense of 
the ludicrous was fairly tickled by the grand, visionary plans 
which her mother evidently entertained. 

“Oh,mamma!” she said. “How you do run ahead to be sure. 
Your imagination carries you away, and all because a stout, 
middle-aged lady happened to smile at me last night.” 

“ How dare you talk of the Princess in that disparaging man- 
ner?” said Mrs. Davidson angrily. 

“ But, mamma, she zs stout, and she zs middle-aged. You can’t 
alter facts.” 

“ Tut, child, she’s nothing of the sort.” 

“What is she then?” inquired Hetty, wonderingly asking 
herself if her eyesight were untrustworthy. 

“She is a—Princess, and not to be criticised like ordinary 
beings. Why, if she were as old as the hills and as ugly as sin, 
people would still bow down to her. I know I should for one. 
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Nobody shall ever be able to say of me that Iam not loyal to 
the backbone.” Whereupon Mrs. Davidson adjusted her best 
and most gorgeous bonnet and announced that she was quite 
ready to descend from the attics in search of luncheon. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN SEARCH OF ROOMS. 


“ ARE you coming with us, John, or not?” asked the estimable 
lady, after she had contrived to eat a most excellent meal, and 
felt disposed to take a brighter view of things in general than she 
had done during the forenoon. 

“No,” he said, “I can’t. I must stay in on account of the 
doctor, who I am expecting at two o’clock. By-the-way, Hetty, 
we promised your friend Miss Dawkins that we would go to the 
lawn-tennis ground at four, so don’t be late, there’s a good girl. 
You'll find me here when you come back.” 

“We shall not be gone more than an hour,” said Mrs. David- 
son graciously. “I shouldn’t dream of leaving you alone for so 
long as you left me this morning, knowing from experience how 
dull it is to be cooped up in a strange hotel all by oneself. You 
will have the doctor too to amuse you, so good-Bye, John. 
Take care of yourself.” 

“ Good-bye, my dear. Don’t do anything imprudent,” he said, 
with a smile. 

“No fear: of that,” she retorted. “I’m like Mrs. Gilpin, and 
though on pleasure bent, possess a frugal mind.” 

When they got out into the street, Mrs. Davidson heaved a 
sigh of relief. 

“T was afraid he meant to come with us,” she said to Hetty. 
“It’s quite a comfort to get off by oneself, for the fact of the 
matter is, I didn’t particularly want your father’s company. 
He’s only in the way, and always insists on shoving in his oar, 
just when I’m in the middle of my say. And there’s nothing 
more annoying than to be interrupted in that way, especially by 
a person who does not half understand what you're talking about, 
and mixes everything up. Just see what a muddle he made of 
that Herr Goldmann business. If he had left it to me, I should 
have been as sharp again. Now I'll be bound, Hetty, that you 
and I will find ever so much nicer lodgings, aye and cheaper too, 
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than if your father had insisted on accompanying us.” And the 
good lady shook out her skirts with a self-satisfaction which 
seldom forsook her. 

She was one of those happily-constituted people who think 
nothing of anybody else, but everything of Number One. 

Hetty made no response. Young as she was she had already 
learnt that on many occasions silence proved golden in com- 
parison with speech. Fortunately her mother was occupied with 
her own train of thoughts, and hurried along without speaking 
again, until they came to the commencement of the Untere 
Promenade. Here she suddenly stopped short, and looking the 
girl full in the face, said with a little, nervous, introductory laugh : 

“Hetty, do you know what I’m going to do? I couldn’t tell 
your father, for he always throws cold water on my schemes.” 

“No, mamma, I haven’t the least idea,” answered Hetty, sur- 
prised by her mother’s important and resolute air. 

“T’m not one to do things by halves,” resumed Mrs. Davidson, 
gaining courage from the familiar sound of her own voice. 
“ Nothing venture, nothing have, that’s what I always say.” 

“Tt’s an excellent motto, if you only get opportunities of act- 
ing up to it,” said Hetty. 

“You must make opportunities,” continued Mrs. Davidson in 
an excited tone, “and that is exactly what I intend doing. Now 
all the time I was eating my luncheon, and drinking my Hock- 
heimer—which by-the-way was not half bad—I was maturing a 
fine idea. Yes,” she repeated, nodding her head impressively, 
“a really fine idea.” 

“Mamma, don’t be so mysterious. Tell me what it is, for good- 
ness’ sake.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs, Davidson, triumphantly. “I’ve roused your 
Curiosity at last. I thought I should, though you do think it 
grand to pretend to be so extremely indifferent. Well, I re- 
solved,” and the words came very slowly and distinctly, “to 
march boldly up to Madame Lisbeth’s house, and ask if she had 
any rooms to let. There!” 

“That’s where the Princess Fustian lives, is it not?” said 
Hetty, to whom this plan did not seem wholly to recommend 
itself. 

“Precisely. May I ask what your objections are to our in- 
habiting the same abode, always supposing that Madame Lisbeth 
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should have a vacant suite of apartments? One person’s money 
is as good as another’s, I presume, and your father has got 
plenty, if he would only spend it and not be so close-fisted. I 
quite think, with him, that it’s not right to waste on ordinary 
occasions ; but this is an ex-traordinary one, and we may never 
get such a chance again in our lives.” 

Hetty averted her head. She did not care to meet her 
mother’s cold, glittering eyes. Somehow they inspired her with 
a sense of shame, which she had not courage to analyse for fear 
of the revelations such analysis might bring. Her respect was 
already based on very slender foundations. She had no desire 
consciously to destroy it altogether, or to hasten a result which 
in her heart of hearts she already knew was merely a question of 
time. Mrs. Davidson appeared quite disappointed at finding 
that she had failed to evoke an enthusiasm corresponding to her 
own. Hetty’s silence was decidedly uncomfortable. 

“Why don’t you speak ?” she asked sharply. 

“ Because,” said Hetty, reluctantly, “I have nothing to say. 
The few remarks that I might venture to make are not likely to 
prove agreeable, therefore it is wiser to withhold them.” 

Mrs. Davidson stamped her foot on the pavement. 

“Really, Hetty,” she exclaimed, “I’ve no patience with you. 
Since you’ve been to that detestable school at Brighton and con- 
sorted with carpet-makers’ daughters, and goodness knows how 
many other low, bad-mannered people, you have regularly 
descended to their level. The idea of your fancying that you 
know better than me, and are qualified to teach me how to 
behave. Just as if, in my youth, I had not been brought up 
among the best in the land. And I can tell you this, miss, 
nothing but money misfortunes, for which I was not responsible, 
ever induced me to stoop so low as to marry your father. But 
this is what comes of forsaking one’s own class, and being 
tempted by wealth to enter into commoner spheres. It’s a 
judgment.” 

“What do you mean?” said Hetty, bewildered by so unpro- 
voked an exhibition of temper. 

“What do I mean? Oh! you know well enough what I mean. 
I mean that I won’t have my actions censured and criticised by 
a chit of a girl like you, not yet out of her teens. It’s indecent, 
it’s preposterous, it’s—it’s monstrous.” 
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“T never presumed to find fault with your actions,” said Hetty. 
“If I did, it would not influence them.” 

“Oh, don’t try to get out of it like that. You condemn them 
in your thoughts. I’m sharper than you imagine.” 

Hetty turned red with indignation. She naturally had a good 
temper, but it was getting roused. 

“ Mamma,” she said bitterly, “ you are both unfair and unjust. 
Do you wish to quarrel even with my thoughts, and to deny my 
right to them? God knows how hard I try to please you, to 
live in peace, since we cannot live lovingly as mother and 
daughter should. And yet, with all my efforts, it seems that 
nothing I say or do can satisfy you. If I talk, you bid me be 
silent. If I am quiet, you tell me to speak. You,” and her lip 
began to quiver, “are making my life ve-very unhappy.” 

“Come, come, Hetty,” returned Mrs. Davidson, a little bit 
alarmed at the emotion she had called forth, and feeling that 
perhaps she had been rather too hard on the girl, “ you needn’t 
flare up like that about a mere trifle. You do take things up in 
such a hasty, wrong-headed fashion. Now, I fancied you would 
be delighted at hearing it was my intention to apply for rooms at 
Madame Lisbeth’s, and if your feelings are hurt, I can assure you 
mine are much more so, by the cold and unsympathetic manner 
in which you have listened to my plans. Mr. Davidson himself 
could not have been a greater wet-blanket.” 

“Why Madame Lisbeth’s ?” cried Hetty, impatiently. “Why 
not Madame anybody else ?” 

“You goose,” rejoined Mrs. Davidson, with candid contempt. 
“For the very simple reason that Her Royal Highness Princess 
Fustian happens to be at Madame Lisbeth’s, and not at Madame 
Somebody else’s.” 

Hetty smothered a groan. It was a foolish question to have 
asked. She might have known the answer beforehand. To argue 
the point further was useless. She had an inherent feeling that 
her mother’s desire to dog the royal lady was snobbish in the 
extreme, but as no good could be gained from volunteering her 
opinions she kept them to herself. Ifa person were wanting in 
delicacy, it was a hopeless task to try and inspire it. Thus 
Hetty reasoned, as she walked by the maternal side, and inwardly 
communed whether it would be a proper and justifiable proceed- 
ing on her part, when they neared the abode of Royalty, to turn 
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tailand run home. The inclination to act in this manner was 
great, but Mrs. Davidson, as if guessing what was passing through 
Hetty’s mind, kept her gimlet-like eye fixed upon the girl, 
and deprived her of individual power of movement, much as 
some poisonous rattle-snake deprives a poor, harmless bird of 
volition. 

Before the iron gate of Number 112, they finally came toa 
halt, in order to allow Mrs. Davidson to closely examine the 
exterior of the building. Madame Lisbeth’s was a handsome 
white house—yet not more handsome than many of its compan- 
ions—standing a little way back from the road, and divided from 
it by a small garden, containing an arbour in one corner, entirely 
overgrown by a virginian creeper. To the rear of the house could 
be seen a spacious court-yard, where apparently the principal 
entrance was situated. The rooms on the ground floor were 
covered in by a piece of matting, which formed an apology for 
a verandah, and effectually screened their inmates from vision. 
Mrs. Davidson gazed at it with awe-struck eyes. 

“Now, I shouldn’t wonder, Hetty,” she said, finding it conveni- 
ent to forget their recent little difference, “if that is where Her 
Royal Highness is. How odd it must seem, after all the grand 
palaces to which she is accustomed in every Court of Europe, to 

e in ordinary rooms like these, such as you or I or any com- 
moner might occupy.” 

“T should think the Princess must find it a great relief to 
escape from the palaces now and again,” said Hetty. “I know 
I should if I were in her place. One must get dreadfully tired of 
pomp and ceremony after a time, and long to go about, and do 
as other people do. I don’t know that I should care to bea 
Princess on the whole. To begin with, the poor things can never 
marry who they like, their husbands are just chosen for them 
without their having any say in the matter, and some of them get 
bits of boys, and some of them regular old frumps who they know 
little or nothing about.” 

“Tut! Hetty! How foolishly you talk to be sure. I can’t 
bear to hear you. It shows such a want of common sense. 
However, as you're never likely to be a Princess, it does not so 
much matter, only it sounds ridiculous for other people.” 

“Other people might agree with me,” said Hetty, stoutly. 

“Not they. And now,” continued her mother, “since we've 
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had a good look at the outside of the house, we can proceed to 
business. Hetty,” turning round to the girl as she spoke, “do 
you know what ‘ Have you any rooms to let?’ is in German ?” 

Hetty reluctantly signified that she did. It was one of the 
phrases which she happened to have learnt in Dr. Otto’s exercise 
book. 

“Very well then,” resumed Mrs. Davidson. “This is what I 
propose. I'll ring the bell, and stand a little in front of you, so 
as to let whoever opens the door see that I am a somebody, and 
not a mere casual visitor come to ask about the rooms out of 
curiosity. And after the maid-servant has had plenty of time to 
take in my handsome gown, my brand new eight-button gloves,” 
—stretching out her hands complacently—“and above all, my 
best Sunday bonnet, only sent home last Wednesday from 
Madame Lechertier—in short, when she has satisfied herself that 
I’m respectable from the crown of my head to the soles of my 
feet, then you can step forward and confirm the good impression 
already made by my appearance by inquiring, in your very best 
German, whether any rooms are to be let within.” 

Having arranged this programme to her entire satisfaction, 
Mrs. Davidson briskly entered the court-yard and rang for admis- 
sion. Her little plan of action, so carefully prepared, was, how- 
ever, destined to be upset, by a circumstance which the good lady 
had not taken into calculation. After an anxious pause, the door 
was at length opened by an old, very lean and shrunken woman, 
possessing a shrewd parchment-like face, the texture of which 
was crossed and re-crossed by an infinity of wrinkles. A white- 
frilled cap, very highly starched, surrounded her venerable, but 
not unpleasant visage, and hid beneath its liberal dimensions the 
scanty remnants of her grizzled locks. She wore a stuff gown, 
dark blue in colour, barely reaching to the ankles, a checked linen 
apron, and a red woollen shawl firmly pinned over her hollow 
chest. When her eyes rested on Mrs. Davidson’s substantial 
form, clad in all the glories of a rich satin, a velvet dolman, and 
a black and gold bonnet towering half a yard above the wearer’s 
head, she smiled with the utmost friendliness, and said in very 
fair English : 

“Good afternoon, my lady.” 

Mrs. Davidson was so enchanted to find herself taken for a 
member of the aristocracy, and also at being addressed in her 
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native tongue, that there and then she forgot all about Hetty, 
and their pre-concerted arrangement. 

“You speak English ?” she said graciously. 

“Ach! yes, my lady. A leetle, not motch.” 

“We are looking for lodgings. I have come to ask if you have 
any rooms to let ?” . 

“Ow many do you want?” asked Madame Lisbeth—for it was 
she—surveying her visitors with a hawk-like eye, which appar- 
ently summed them up ina moment. “Two, tree?” 

“ Yes, two good bedrooms and a sitting-room, and a room for 
my maid. I cannot do without a maid,” added Mrs. Davidson, 
pompously. 

Madame Lisbeth nodded her head as if she were quite accus- 
tomed to the helplessness or grandeur—whichever way one liked 
to look at it—of English ladies in general. “I ’ave dem,” she 
said, after a moment’s reflection. “I ’ave de rooms, but not till 
de day after to-morrow. Can you wait zo long?” 

“We should have to if you are unable to give us them any 
sooner,” replied Mrs. Davidson, with a delighted glance at Hetty, 
whose countenance, however, betrayed no particular expression 
of joy. 

“Lord and Lady Augustus Kirkpatrick are in de rooms at de 
prezent moment,” said Madame Lisbeth. “My ’ouse is quite full, 
and ’as been zo for de last fortnight. Princess Fustian and family, 
dey occupy de whole of de ground floor. I ’ave only de first 
floor to let, and already dere ‘ave been zome ladies to make 
enquiries after it.” 

“ The first floor would do very well indeed,” said Mrs. Davidson. 
“T should not mind one flight of stairs, especially if they were 
not very steep. Could you show us the rooms by any chance ?” 

“It zo ’appens, yes. ‘Is lordzhip and ’er ladyzhip are gone 
to Frankfort for de day. Come dis way, if you pleaze.” 

They stepped into the hall, and as they did so heard strains 
of music. The player was playing one of Beethoven’s sonatas in 
a masterly fashion. The touch was rather that of a professional 
than of an amateur, and bespoke a cultivated musician. Madame 
Lisbeth stopped to listen and smiled, wagging her old head 
approvingly from side to side. 

“De Princess play well,” she said. “I ’ope you no dizlike de 
zound of de piano.” 
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“Oh ! dear no,” rejoined Mrs. Davidson, very much impressed. 
“T dote on music. What wonderful execution, what brilliancy, 
what finish !_ My daughter plays too,” signifying Hetty with a 
motion of the hand. “She has had the best of masters. No 
expense has been spared upon her. Herr Riesler and Herr 
Strummer thought most highly of her talent.” 

“Zo!” exclaimed Madame Lisbeth, with as much interest as 
if Herr Riesler and Herr Strummer were familiar household 
names in the musical world, which, needless to say, they were 
not, but belonged, on the contrary, to two poor, humble school- 
drudges unknown to fame. “De young lady has had many 
advantages.” So saying, she preceded her visitors up the stairs, 
which were broad and easy. This fact Mrs. Davidson 
triumphantly pointed out to Hetty, as if wishing to prove how 
right she had been from first to last in insisting on coming to 
Madame Lisbeth’s house. The rooms were very superior to 
those at the hotel, being large, light and clean, whilst both 
mother and daughter rejoiced to perceive that each bedroom 
possessed |a small hanging wardrobe in addition to a fair-sized 
chest of drawers. Moreover, the sitting-room was rendered 
attractive by a truly captivating balcony which overlooked the 
promenade, and where, as Mrs. Davidson whispered in an aside 
to Hetty, they could sit all day if they pleased, listening to the 
royal music and the royal voices down below. This thought 
was not merely so fascinating, but also so exciting, that only 
after a lengthy stay, during which Mrs. Davidson gleaned various 
little pieces of information about the Princess, did it occur to her 
to ask the price of these quite too charming rooms. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A BRUTE OF A HUSBAND. 


“My lady,” said Madame Lisbeth, ever ready to come to 
business, “I want two hundred and seventy marks a week for dis 
suite of apartments.” 

“ Two hundred and seventy marks !” cochlea Mrs. David- 
son in dismay. “Oh! but that is enormous.” 

“Do you tink so, my lady ?” said Madame Lisbeth quietly, not 
moving a muscle of her face. 

9 
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“Yes, indeed. Why, do you know how much it is in English 
money ? It’s thirteen pounds ten shillings a week.” 

“ Nevertheless,” rejoined the proprietress firmly, “dat is de 
price. I cannot take less.” 

“Surely you might make some reduction if we stayed for 
a month,” urged Mrs, Davidson. “There are four of us, 
remember.” 

Madame Lisbeth made a rapid calculation. 

“T will trow in de maid’s room, just to oblige. More dan dat 
I cannot do. Itis de ’eight of de zeason and de ’ouses ’ere are 
very dear. If I do not let my rooms well in de zummer, I 
cannot live in de winter time.” 

“Dear, dear,” cried Mrs. Davidson. “Was there ever any- 
thing so provoking? Now if the rooms had been just half the 
sum, I should not have hesitated. Is it impossible to persuade 
you to take any less ? ” 

“ My lady,” said Madame Lisbeth, infusing a touch of severity 
into her voice, “I cannot do it. Mine is one of de best ’ouses in 
Homburg, and none but de best people come to it. Dose who 
tink my price too ’igh, go zomewhere else.” 

“T shall have to consult my husband,” returned Mrs. Davidson, 
divided between her desire to sleep beneath the same roof as 
Royalty, and what she considered the exorbitancy of the rent 
demanded. 

“May I beg dat you will dezide quicklee ?” said Madame 
Lisbeth. ‘“Dere is anoder party after de rooms, who most 
likely vil take dem dis afternoon. I expect de lady at five 
o'clock.” ; 

“At least promise to keep them till you hear from me. I 
will let you know one way or the other in an hour’s time.” 

“ Ach! mein Gott, why not make up your ladyship’s mind ? 
De suite is zo comfortable, zo clean. Dere is not anoder one 
like it in all Homburg. Even de Princess’s rooms is not zo 
good.” 

“ Aren’t they really?” said, Mrs. Davidson with considerable 
curiosity, and a growing conviction that she never could be 
happy in any other house but Madame Lisbeth’s. “ You do 
astonish me.” 

“It is de truth. My lady, dezide. Believe me, you will not 
do better. You English,” persuasively, “are zo rich. If you 
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are comfortable what difference do a few marks make? Dey 
will not ruin you.” 

Her eloquence took effect. This specious address produced 
a distinct impression on her listener. Mrs. Davidson began to 
waver. She asked herself why, in so small a matter, she could 
not act independently of her husband. The thing once done 
he could but scold, and that he did every day of his life, both 
with and without provocation. If Hetty had joined her per- 
suasions to Madame Lisbeth’s, or given the slightest symptoms 
of encouragement, the probabilities are she would have adopted 
a bold course of action, but Hetty stood by like a dummy, 
her face a perfect blank. And then her better half’s stern 
countenance, with its dark, shaggy eyebrows and rugged 
features, rose up before her, and she hesitated. No, she dared not 
assume the responsibility. Easily as he was to be managed in 
some things, he was not to be managed in all, and he enter- 
tained a distinct aversion to parting with his money. 

“Alas!” she said with a mournful shake of the head in 
answer to Madame Lisbeth’s speech. “I cannot make any 
definite arrangement until I have seen Mr. Davidson. I must 
go back to the hotel and let you know his decision as soon as 
possible.” 

Upon which, with a shrug of disappointment from Madame 
Lisbeth, who would have preferred to clinch the bargain, they 
descended to the ground floor. Now there happened to be a nail 
sticking out on the lowest step which detained Hetty’s dress. 
She stooped to set it free, and this necessitated astoppage. And 
whilst the trio stood there, a door opposite to them opened 
suddenly, and no less a person than the Princess Fustian 
appeared, followed by her daughters, all three clad in walking 
costume. 

“Good afternoon, Madame Lisbeth,” said the Princess in a 
clear, hearty voice, as she caught sight of her venerable land- 
lady. 

The old woman executed a profound curtsey, whilst, seized by 
an overwhelming access of loyalty, Mrs. Davidson dipped down 
until she looked as if she were playing at cheseecakes. When 
she had regained an upright position, the Princess had passed 
out at the door, and she was trembling with excitement from 
head to foot. 
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“ Hetty,” she whispered to her daughter, “let’s make haste and 
be going. We can walk behind her Royal Highness and get 
a good view of her back. Dear me! Just to think of our being 
so near. I feel all of a fluster, but what a mercy it was I had on 
my best bonnet. I hadakind of presentiment that something of 
this sort might happen.” And grasping Hetty by the hand, she 
waddled off, following closely in the wake of the royal personages 
ahead. A little too closely indeed, for upon the Princess Fustian 
suddenly turning round, as if she had forgotten something, the 
ladies were almost face to face. 

Mrs. Davidson was wont to tell the story afterwards with many 
embellishments, deciaring that it was the very proudest moment 
of her life ; but if this were so, she looked uncommonly awkward 
and confused upon the occasion. The Princess, however, never 
even looked at her, but contented herself with casting an admiring 
glance at Hetty, whom she appeared to recognise. Mrs. David- 
son tottered up against the iron railings for support. Her bosom 
was heaving like the ocean; her breath came in short, quick 
gasps. Quite five minutes elapsed before she regained her 
equanimity and found her voice. 

“Are you not well, mamma?” asked Hetty, gazing wonder- 
ingly at her mother’s flushed countenance. 

“Yes, yes, my dear,” she answered faintly. Then as she began 
to recover from the shock of the encounter, she smiled in a 
forced and unnatural manner, and added: “It’s—it’s only 
because I’m not used to it. Since I married your father, I—I’ve 
got a little out of the way of mixing with the upper classes. He 
has dragged me down, but I don’t mean to be dragged down 
any longer. I’ve capabilities of rising within me. I feel them. 
When I stood so close to the Princess, that I could almost have 
kissed her, or she me, my spirit seemed positively to bound back 
into its proper sphere.” 

“].ike an india-rubber ball?” inquired Hetty maliciously. 

‘Well, no, not exactly, but like a ” pausing in search of a 
suitable simile, but not succeeding in finding one, “ like a—never 
mind what. It don’t signify, and I know what I mean, which 
after all, is the great thing. Now about these rooms. We must 
positively persuade your father to take them. I shall be miser- 
able anywhere else, and if they are dear, why, we can economize 
in our food, and in a dozen different ways. But the rooms we 
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must have; for only think, we should be meeting her Royal 
Highness every day, and then I should quite get over this foolish 
nervousness which has upset me to-day. Hetty, see what you 
can do to talk your father round to our way of thinking.” 

“Don’t say our, say yours,” said the girl, with a touch of irre- 
pressible scorn. 

“Well, then, mine, if you like it better. Hetty, dear, do try 
and persuade him. It will make me so happy, happier than 
I have been for years, and he sets a good deal of store on your 
opinion in some things. If you will only back me up, I think we 
might get him to overlook the money part of the business, just 
for once.” 

“T doubt it,” said Hetty. “However, to please you, mamma, I 
will do my best. For myself, I am indifferent.” 

“Thank you, my dear. By-the-way, Hetty, did you notice 
those charming felt hats in a shop window as we came along? 
There was such a sweet white one, I think I shall have to buy it 
for you.” 

Hetty expressed her thanks, but not altogether cordially. The 
gift savoured too much of a bribe to please her. 

Directly they reached home, Mrs. Davidson at once launched 
out about the rooms to her husband. With considerable talent, 
she dwelt at great length on their advantages, and their superior- 
ity over those which they at present occupied. He raised her 
hopes by lending a favourable ear, but when, in answer to his 
queries, she was reluctantly forced to reveal the price, it proved 
fatal to her aspirations. No amount of argument, nor coaxing, 
not even the prospective propinquity of a Princess could induce 
Mr. Davidson to pay the sum demanded by Madame Lisbeth for 
her rooms. 

“It’s a ‘do,’” he kept repeating, “a regular ‘do’ to give thir- 
teen pounds ten a week for apartments.” 

In vain his wife pleaded, argued, reasoned and scolded by 
turns. He remained obdurate, much to the poor woman’s 
despair, and at last sought refuge in the saying, “ A fool and his 
money are soon parted.” 

Finding her, most strenuous efforts unattended by success, Mrs. 
Davidson adopted the usual female tactics, and burst into tears. 
She wept very profusely, and sighed repeatedly, exercising no 
effort to restrain her grief. On the contrary, she encouraged it to 
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the utmost, so as to make her offending spouse aware of the full 
extent of his brutality. 

“ You—you do it on purpose,” she sobbed. “ You t—takea 
delight in making me miserable, and in th—thwarting me in 
every way that you can. It’s ve—very unkind. I wish I’d never 
come, I—I wish I’d stayed at home, for there it does not 
m—matter if one knows nobody but a set of old frumps, and 
is not—not allowed to make acquaintances.” 

“Who’s preventing you from making acquaintances?” he 
inquired. 

“You are. You're not only standing in my light, but also in 
H—Hetty’s. She may never have such an opportunity again 
of—of getting on intimate terms with the Royal family. But 
you think more of a few miserable pounds than of that. You'd 
rather see your wife and daughter nobodies than open your 
purse-strings, and if Hetty ends by making a bad marriage—a 
thoroughly common, disappointing marriage, it will be all—all 
your fault.” 

“ Hetty won’t be such a fool,” hesaid curtly. “She knows too 
well what the consequences are of such folly.” 

“ Consequences, indeed! Who thinks of consequences before- 
hand? Did / think of the consequences when I married you? | 
shouldn’t have been where I am now, if I had. Oh, dear, oh, 
dear!” rocking herself to and fro in an agony of despair. “I 
wish I were dead. I wish I were under the ground—anywhere 
rather than in this abominable place. I might have been so 
happy at Madame Lisbeth’s, with the d—dear Princess to keep 
me company. She and I might have grown to be bosom 
friends.” 

“Not very likely,” he interposed. “I think you need have no 
regrets on that score.” 

She checked her tears and sat up. 

“John,” she said, with a sudden access of rage, as the complete 
downfall of her castles in the air became cruelly apparent. 
“ You're a perfect fiend, that’s what you are; a cold, calculating, 
mean, selfish woman torturer. I hate you.” 

He changed countenance, and the muscles round the corners 
of his eyes quivered perceptibly. But, by a strong effort, he 
managed to keep his temper. Perhaps he felt, that in the 
presence of their young daughter, such ‘scenes were not only 
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unseemly, but likely to produce both a painful and demoralising 
effect. 

“Hetty,” he said, speaking in a low, stern voice, “it cannot be 
very pleasant to you, listening to your parents’ quarrelling ; I 
think you had better go and get dressed for the lawn-tennis. 
When your mother has recovered from her present indis- 
position,’—he put it mildly—* I will be ready to accompany you.” 

Hetty rose without being told twice, and gladly left the room. 
The atmosphere stifled her. She could feel no real sympathy 
for her mother, and yet in a way she pitied her. Her aims and 
ideals seemed so small, so narrow and unexalted. When the 
girl had gone, Mr. Davidson sat down opposite his wife, and said 
gravely: 

“Emma, you are at liberty to abuse me as you like when we 
are alone, but before Hetty, if only for decency’s sake, I must beg 
of you to control your temper.” 

“My temper! I like that. Every one who knows me, except 
you, says I have the best temper in the world.” 

“Probably they have not the same opportunities of witnessing 
it that I enjoy.” 

“They don’t take the same spiteful pleasure in ruffling it,” she 
retorted. 

“We are wandering from the point. I wish you to remember 
this. When you declare that you hate me, kindly reserve the 
utterance of so pretty a sentiment for our private entertainment. 
Repeat it now, if you choose, but spare Hetty the trying ordeal 
of hearing her father denunciated as a fiend. Such conduct 
cannot make her love you the better, or respect me the more. It 
serves no purpose, save to occasion needless pain.” 

Mrs. Davidson laughed hysterically. She was a little afraid of 
him in his present mood. 

“Hetty knows what you are, as well as I do,” she rejoined, 
finding it difficult to defend her conduct. “You are not any 
more liberal to her than to me. You need not flatter yourself 
that she’s fond of you.” 

“Emma,” he said, “I really think you are the most ungrateful 
woman in the world. You have everything you want ; 

“Qh, have I?” she interrupted sneeringly. 

“Everything,” he continued in a slightly heightened key. 
“Good eating,”—it was characteristic that the eating came first— 
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“good clothes to put on your back, a good house to live in, and 
servants, horses and carriages at your command. Contrast the 
position which you now occupy with that you were in before our 
marriage. Did not creditors surround you on all sides? Were 
you not almost afraid to show your face out of doors? Had you 
not bailiffs actually in the house you inhabited, prepared to seize 
your personal effects? Who, may I ask, paid them off? Who, 
believing in you at that time implicitly, hastened on your mar- 
riage, so that you might henceforth escape from such insults? 
And who when he had married you, found that you had lied to 
him - systematically, and were very far from being the lady of 
good birth you pretended to be. No, Mrs. Davidson. You have 
nothing to accuse me of, and ought to be the last person to throw 
my stinginess in my face.” 

He paused a moment and she hung her head, not attempting 
any reply. These reminiscences were terrible. She had hoped 
that they had long since been forgotten. 

“A man like me,” he went on, with gathering passion, “ who 
for the greater part of his life has been forced to toil day after 
day in order to provide himself with common necessaries, can’t 
help getting to know the value of money, and thinking more of 
it than the favourites of Fortune, born with a golden spoon in 
their mouth. You may call it meanness if you like; the fact 
remains that he who has had to labour hard for wealth, does not 
squander it lightly. It is partly the fault of my nature, partly 
of circumstances, but I cannot throw away on idle whims the 
precious gold that has robbed me of so many long years of youth 
and strength. Emma, if you are a wise woman, let matters be. 
Do not ask me to launch out needlessly. I will spend what is 
right and reasonable, but no more ; and not for all the Princesses 
in Europe,” bringing his massive hand heavily down on the table, 

“ will I allow myself to be cheated.” 

So saying, he rose from his seat, and walked out of the room. 
Mrs. Davidson dried her eyes. It was no use crying now that 

he was gone, and tears could not produce any effect. She felt 
that once again, as in the olden days before his health failed him, 
he had gained the victory, and remained master of the situation. 
Even in his old age there was something strong and forcible 
about iim, which occasionally made itself felt. This afternoon 
he subjagated her, as he had subjugated her during the first years 
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of their married life. Was she too growing weak, and falling 
into a state of dotage? No, it could not be. She was younger 
than he. The grave yawned nearer for him than for her. It 
flashed across her, though, that she had possibly been pursuing a 
mistaken policy. 

“It may be,” she murmured to herself, “that I have driven 
him a little too hard of late. He has spirit left still; more than I 
imagined, and a memory—ah, good Heavens! what it is to be 
unfortunate. Will he never forget ?” 

The result of Mr. Davidson’s private conversation with his wife 
was that she did not fall into hysterics as she had fully intended, 
but presented herself, a quarter-of-an-hour later, to accompany 
him and Hetty to the tennis-ground. True, her face was red, 
but her manners were softer and more subdued than for many 
months past. 


(To be continued.) 





What wilt Thou ? 


By MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER. 


LOVE, love! what wilt thou with this heart of mine ? 
Nothing see I fixed or sure in thee ; 
I do not know thee, nor what deeds are thine. 
Love, love ! what wilt thou ? 
Nothing sure or fixed in thee I see. 


Shall I be mute ? or vows with prayer combine ? 
Ye who are rich in love, ah, tell it me! 
Shall bitter doubt or blessed faith be mine ? 
Love, love! what wilt thou ? 
Nothing sure or fixed in thee I see. 


Shall my lips smile softly, or shall they sigh ? 
Which will be best to chain thy fickle eye, 
And keep thee from wandering, true to me? 
Love, love! what wilt thou? 
Nothing sure or fixed in thee I see. 





Wype-Land. 


By BARBARA HUTTON (Mrs. HAWTREY ALEXANDER), 
Author of “ TALES OF THE WHITE COCKADES,” etc., etc. 


PART I. 


Two years ago, a great London physician advised the writer 
to go “ quite away,” far from the hurrying life, bustle, excitement, 
work, and general “unrest” of the metropolis, and to try for 
awhile the repose and “sweet silence” of an entirely country 
life. 

Where ? Not in the home counties with their quick trains and 
constant intercourse with London; but to make for the west, 
or into Wales. She therefore determined to re-visit Wye-land, 
a lovely region that she had visited and known in her youth. 

Beyond a vivid recollection that the country was lovely, time 
had effaced from her memory all remembrance of other things ; 
therefore, when after a six hours’ journey, she and her companion 
found themselves located for a time in quaint, old-fashioned, 
sleepy, dowdy Monmouth, and day after day explored,the romantic 
walks about that ancient but decayed town, all came freshly back 
upon her. The scenery was exquisite, the excursions delightful. 

Nothing as a town or place of residence can be quieter or 
duller than Monmouth in the Present ; but yet what a history it 
has in the Past! An historical student treading its empty streets 
cannot but recall to mind all its famous story. Vow it is a 
third-rate farmer’s town, with but little business and no impor- 
tant works; yet once it was a Roman settlement, later on a 
strongly-fortified, moated city, the scene of desperate struggles in 
the days of the Great Rebellion, a trysting-place for kings, 
priests and nobles! Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell were both at 
various times its visitors. 

On the roads, where the country lout now drives his stock—not 
much more stupid than himself—to market on a Monday, 
knights of old, valiant and courtly in bearing, fought—in olden 
times when the shire was included in the Marches of Wales—for 
the defence of Monmouth’s famous castle. 
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There seems to have been always a castle in Monmouth. It 
was probably built of timber till the Conquest, after which it may 
have been constructed of stone; but its annals are obscure till 
the reign of Henry III. 

It appears to have passed at that time to John of Gaunt, later on 
to Henry of Bolingbroke, whose son, Henry V., Agincourt’s hero, 
was born in the fortress. 

Now this celebrated castle is a ruin, ill-kept, uncared for. 

“The knights they are dust, 

Their swords they are rust, 

And their souls are with the Saints, we trust! ” 
A beautiful spire pointing to the heavens, an old window, a Monk 
and a Priory Street are all that remain to remind one that the 
studious cowled monk, studied and taught in the Benedictine 
old Monastery, not far from the Castle Hill. The window 
over the schoolroom close to St. Mary’s, bears the name 
of Geoffrey, that famous archdeacon, to whom we owe the 
wonderful legends—true or not true, but ever delightful—of 
Arthur and his Round Table. 

An active, pious and celibate clergy are there, instead of the 
monks and friars ; but where are those perfumed and bedizened 
cavaliers, whose former presence we picture to ourselves as having 
inhabited the place in the days of the Great Rebellion? 

All passed away! In their place only the nursemaid and 
her charges, a few men of business, and dozens of the single and 
widowed of the gentler sex, to whom—if one judges by their 
numbers—this once famous place seems to afford so welcome an 
asylum. 

The courtly and coquettish, not over-proper ladies of Charles’s 
time, and the cavaliers are gone; but time has not—because it 
could not—altered one heritage that Monmouth will keep for 
ever: it’s heritage of natural beauty. The exquisite situation 
and romantic scenery, the loveliness of the banks of the Wye, 
its rocks, cliffs and woods are there as of old, though the cavaliers, 
lovely women, monks and monarchs are all vanished. Pre- 
eminently lovely, as beautiful as many parts of the Tyrol, yet 
not so well known, the landscape smiles back on the admiration 
it must ever invoke in the bosom of all who love nature, just as it 
must have done when—in olden days—it was Gwent. 

Its historical reminiscences and traditions are numerous and 
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interesting. Shakespeare, Wordsworth and Gray have sung in 
sweet strains of the loveliness of the scenery. I only dip my pen 
in its ink to recall a few of its historical glories and biographical 
memories. 

It is far too remote to remind the readers of a magazine article 
of those days when the chieftains of Lower and Upper Gwent 
fought against each other, or defended—but unsuccessfully—their 
country against the Roman invader, or of those ancient times in 
which there were kings who were Morgans, some of them models 
of gentleness and courtesy, princes called Rhys, Howels and 
Ithiel, more or less good or bad rulers, up to the time when 
Gwent fell under Norman rule. 

Wales held out as long as possible against the Normans, 
and was not subdued without a bloody struggle ; but at length 
it had to succumb. 

It was a fair and lovely, tempting land, and William I. saw 
what a good means it afforded for satisfying those knights of 
fortune who, having helped him to conquer England, looked to 
him for their share of the spoil. 

Cambria was unsubdued, and therefore to all who were able to 
wrest land from the Welsh, he promised—on the easy terms of 
an occasional act of homage or feudal service—the absolute 
possession of the places or castles that they conquered. 

The lords who thus acquired possession of these fair lands 
were called “Wardens of the Marches”—hence the name, 
“Marches of Wales.” Three hundred years ago Henry VIII. 
abolished the “Lords of the Marches,” and made Gwent, now 
called Monmouthshire, into an English county. 

Beside the obscure history of Welsh princes, there are other 
historical traditions that attach to Wye-land. Before the Norman 
Conquest, and long before Christ, the Romans landed in Britain. 
It was Romans who were said to have founded, near Usk, the 
famous city of Caerleon. Before the fifth century, when Arthur 
and his knights lived (so say the half-true, half-fabulous chronicles 
handed down to us by the monks), Joseph of Arimathea in the 
third century, in company with Simon Zelotes, is said to have 
landed in Gwent, in order to preach Christianity to the heathen 
British. We are also told that the proto-martyr, St. Alban, was 
educated at Carleon, converting many of his countrymen (for he 
was Welsh) before he suffered martyrdom at Verulam. 
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St. David, whom we always associate with the land of leeks, 
was also Bishop of Caerleon in the fifth century, and canonized 
by the Roman Church, in spite of the repudiation given to the 
papal pretensions to supremacy by the British clergy. A Bene- 
dictine monk, called Geoffrey of Monmouth, being a native (and 
later archdeacon of the place), translated a legendary history of 
the early British kings. He was also, later on in his career, Bishop 
of St. Asaph. His real name was Gru‘fyd ab Arthur, and he is 
said to have died in 1180. 

He wrote various books, and one loves to think of him writing 
them in the priory, although it is hardly likely that the window 
still pointed out to oneas that of his study was in existence at so 
early a date. 

Yet he certainly lived in Monmouth, inhabiting that old priory 
which stood in former times (for no trace remains of it now, and 
I have been told the stones it was built of sended the roads, but 
can ¢hat be true ?) at the west end of St. Mary’s. It is pleasant 
to think that in a chapel of beautiful arches, massive columns 
and time-worn architecture, he may have first conceived the task 
of rendering into Latin those legends of the history of Britain as 
it was before the Roman and Christian eras, down from the days 
when Brutus, it is said, landing at Totness and conquering it, 
called our island Britain, after himself ; or perchance Geoffrey may 
have mused over it as he paced the fair meads of Wye-land. One 
imagines him, as he gazed on those exquisite hills or walks by the 
Wye, planning his work, rejoicing at its completion, his imagina- 
tion full of those wild legends which he has left behind him to 
form throughout long ages subjects for the painter’s brush, in- 
spiration for the poet’s fancy, and which, whether true or false, 
are so romantic and inspiring. 

He may have been more modest than that other famous Welsh 
writer, Gerald de Barry, with a Norman name but of British 
birth. He is better known as Giraldus Cambrensis, and lived a 
little later. He was a man of good family and was educated in 
France. He had therefore seen the world, and was not only a 
literary character, but a clever, witty and ambitious priest. He 
was nephew to one of the Bishops of St. David’s, and gave signs 
at an early age of his great literary capacity and taste for 
ecclesiastical matters. He held after his ordination several 
good livings, Tenby among the number. _ Possessed with great 
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mental powers, had he lived in our days he had been an 
agitator, but in his own times his ambitious nature led him to 
sacrifice everything to obtain notoriety and influence. He was 
very remotely descended from the Welsh, but he used to affirm 
that he derived his origin from the Welsh kings! Then—who 
does notin Wales? I met several ancient people in Monmouth- 
shire who gravely assured me of they undoubted descent from 
early Britain’s rulers. Giraldus is described as tall and handsome 
He must have been delightful “ company,” no matter his descent; 
but I own I cannot believe in so many descendants of the Welsh 
kings. It reminds me of the old verse; 


“A gentleman of Wales, 
A knight of Cales, 
And a laird of the North Countrie, 
But a yeoman of Kent, 
With his yearly rent, 
Would buy them out all three.” 


His patron—for in those days the aristocracy did not write books, 
they only patronized them—was that Earl of Gloucester of whom 


it is related that he was once refused when he made a fair dame an 
offer of marriage. The earl was Henry the Second’s natural son. 
Illegitimate children often had the same privileges as those born 
in wedlock in those lax times. The king thought his son ought 
to marry, and negotiated with a Norman lord for his daughter’s 
hand. The father was willing, but the young maiden herself 
said “nay.” 

When pressed for her reason, she said the young man had only 
“one name.” 

The king, smiling, replied he would soon mend that by giving 
him a “sur-name.” He was therefore called “ Fitzroy.” That earl 
was not only Giraldus’s patron, but also William of Malmesbury’s. 

Giraldus was ambitious. He had set his heart on being Bishop 
of St. David’s when his uncle (who filled that see) died. Henry 
objected, as he was a Welshman and feared his power. 

Giraldus, however, had no idea of relinquishing his pretensions. 
When another bishop, Peter de Leia, died, he went to Rome to 
endeavour to get Pope Innocent to back his claims. 

Now in those days when prelates visited the pope, a substan- 
tial “tip,” if so vulgar an expression be allowable, was expected 
in the way of coin. 
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When Giraldus, however, was ushered into the pope’s presence, 
he offered copies of his own works instead of costlier gifts. 
“ Others,” he exclaimed, “bring money; / bring books!” 
Probably his holiness did not see it in the same light, and the 
ecclesiastic had to go back to Wales, disappointed and unsuc- 
cessful. 

He has left amusing accounts of the Welsh clergy in his day. 
He was not complimentary to them. “Just,” he writes, “as the 
laics of Wales are thieves and robbers” (he evidently agreed with 
the old saying, “ Taffy is a Welshman, Taffy is a thief!”) “so are 
the bishops of the churches.” 

In spite of his expedition to Rome, he aided the British clergy 
in the struggles that they constantly made to resist the papal 
power. 

There appear to have been hermits who lived in caverns on the 
Wye in ancient times. Giraldus mentions one named Wechelin. 
He was a man of great piety, combined with what then-went 
with devotion—great dirt—and he built a hut near the Wye and 
gave himself up to spiritual exercises. His Latin, however, was 
not his strongest point, but he improved so rapidly in it, that 
Giraldus, who was at the time Archdeacon of Monmouth, paid 
him a visit to inquire “ how he had learnt it?” 

The holy hermit, who evidently did not stick at a good round 
falsehood, said he had been supernaturally taught, and rebuxed 
his visitor, saying it was better “not only to know but to a: the 
holy scriptures.” In consequence of the way he alleged that 
he had learnt Latin the holy man also “went in” for curing 
diseases in a miraculous manner. Giraldus affected a belief in 
the cures, but as no instance of them is given in his annals we 
must believe his faith in them was not great. 

Another anecdote the same witty writer gives us of a covetous 
bishop. He was riding past a neighbour’s orchard, when some 
very fine hogs, rare fine fat pigs, ran across the road. 

If there was a thing the bishop liked it was prime bacon. He 
demanded his “tithe” of them from their owner. Even in those 
early times Welshmen (when tithes were demanded) did not care 
to “pay promptly up.” He refused the demand, on which the 
bishop demanded not only ten but twenty hogs, the additional 
number as the price of his disobedience. The farmer still held 
firmly to his possessions, on which the prelate sent word unless 
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thirty were sent he would excommunicate him. The unfortunate 
man was in a dilemma; he thought even spiritual privileges 
dear at the cost of thirty fat porkers. But delay is dangerous; 
in the end the greedy priest got forty. 

The influence of the priests was very great in spite of the 
rapacity and corruption of their lives. Livings were bought and 
sold. When a bishop was told one day, Giraldus relates, that one 
of his clergy was dead, “ So much the better,” he cried ; “ I’ll give 
it to him who bids most.” \ 

The dead parson’s son got it for the ransom of twelve oxen, 
but just as the bishop handed him his license and papers the 
archdeacon stepped up and got them out of the unfortunate par- 
son’s hand, nor would he return them without the payment of 
another six oxen. Still, the priests had great hold over the 
popular mind, and if any great landowner committed flagrant 
sins the cession of land to the Church was often demanded, as an 
act of penitence. In that way the Church acquired great grants 
of land, and the revenues of the monasteries or sees were con- 
siderably augmented. Giraldus, however, may have greatly 
coloured all these stories, for he was a sworn foe to the monks. 
He used to add a verse when he recited the litany, saying, “ From 
the wickedness of the monks good Lord deliver us !” 

His annals give very full accounts of the habits of the Kymry 
of his days. He says among other things that there were no 
beggars. 

Liberality and hospitality prevented the necessity of begging, 
as to give food and shelter was considered the first of virtues. 

A guest, or one in need of hospitality, on arriving at a house 
laid aside his arms in token that he was peaceable. He was 
asked no questions as to whence he came or whither he was 
bound. He was made welcome to everything in the homestead 
or the castle, and as all could get help but little poverty existed. 

Less remote are the times when John of Gaunt and his fair 
Duchess Blanche dwelt in Monmouth Castle. Little traces are 
left of the former magnificence which we read of at this period. 
Its carved architecture, its round and massive towers, command- 
ing an extensive view of the valley of the river Wye and adjacent 

country, have all disappeared. John of Gaunt’s grandson, Henry 
the Fifth, was born in the castle, and Monmouth, sleepy Mon- 
mouth, is proud of its hero. 





jes 
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Welsh by birth, Henry the Fifth always took a great interest 
in the Marches of Wales, and if we may judge of a pretty anec- 
dote related of Sir David Gamm’s devotion to him at Agincourt, 
he was dear to the Welsh. 

It was this David Gamm who, when asked by Henry how many 
Frenchmen there were at that famous battle, replied, “ Enough to 
fight ; enough to run away; enough to be taken prisoners.” As 
Henry was fighting at the same battle, Gamm saw the Duke of 
Alengon hurl a lance at the English king, and rushing forward 
received in his own heart the death-thrust intended for his master. 
He was knighted as he lay in the agonies of death at Henry’s 
feet. The Welsh for a long time defied the English rule, but 
little by little they were brought to see the wisdom of being 
united to England, and in progress of time, about 1536, petitioned 
Henry VIII. to incorporate Wales into England. Gwent then 
became Monmouthshire. 

The most interesting annals of Monmouthshire are those of 
the time of the Great Rebellion. Powerful noblemen, whose own 
existence was imperilled by their loyalty, adhered with chival- 
rous loyalty to Charles the First’s cause, and foremost among 
them, the story of the aged Marquis of Worcester, clinging to 
Charles’s cause with heroism and fidelity, while knowing his beau- 
tiful home would be endangered, and even his life unsafe, is 
pathetic. 

Descended from an ancient race connected with illustrious 
families, the Somersets and Herberts were loyal from tradition 
as well as from conviction. Troy, one of their houses, a little out 
of Monmouth, had been acquired by marriage. It is a square- 
built, comfortable house, scarcely worth a visit except for some 
fine oak carved chimneypieces. Raglan, the finest ruin in South 
Wales, is five miles further on. 

King Charles paid three visits to Raglan. The reception he 
received from the devoted marquis was each time hospitable and 
generous. Before civil war raged, setting relations against kith 
and kin, dividing families and households one against the other, 
Raglan was the centre of a cultivated and brilliant society. In 
those happy days no one was denied admittance who needed a 
liberal hand to help, and gay revels had often made those old 
walls sound and resound with young and happy laughter and 


jest. 
10 
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The terraces must have looked gay, as fair guests from court 
conversed with cavaliers in satin suits and doublets, and whose 
long locks fell over their shoulders. As he helped some fair one 
down the steps on to the bowling green how gallant each cavalier 
doubtless must have looked, his large beaver hat in his hand, 
with falling plumes, his gaily slashed sleeves, lace collar and em- 
broidered sword-belt. Those gay days, however, had passed by 
when Raglan was first threatened. Other castles had fallen, and 
the Parliament knew that the marquis expected his to be attacked. 
The first outbreak originated in Monmouth. 

To prevent the marquis getting hold of some stores in Mon- 
mouth Castle, the parliamentary general sent and demanded that 
they should be given up to them. 

The mayor was not disposed to comply with the demand. He 
was a Welshman, and, therefore, a good hand at evasion. 

He declared that he could not find the keys, and the Round- 
heads went off dissatisfied. For supporting the mayor, several 
county gentlemen were punished and fined. 

Then followed troubles. Monmouth was taken by the Round- 
heads, then retaken by the Royalists; but an officer named 
Kyrle plotted successfully to throw it into parliamentary hands. 
Its situation as a fortified town on the way to Bristol made it an 
important station for either party. 

Colonel Kyrle had been a Roundhead, but, changing his views, 
had gone over to the Cavaliers. He was in the forest outside 
the town with a few soldiers when he and his companions were 
surprised and made prisoners. He bought his own freedom by 
a dishonourable action. He offered to take the Roundhead 
soldiers into Monmouth. He led the way. The evening was 
wet, mists above the Kymin, while over the Wye rose that white 
damp cloud peculiar to the locality. The moon was invisible. 
When they got to the gate the sentinel called out, “Who goes 
there?” 

The “friends” replied, Kyrle giving the watchword. The 
guard, knowing his voice, let down the drawbridge over the 
moat. When it was too late he began to see his error and tried 
to shut the gate. Six of their number were killed in defending 
their posts, and the Roundheads got possession of Mon- 
mouth. 

The sleepy, peace-loving burghers must have regretted the 
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days of Queen Bess, when they had quietly followed their trade 
of cap-making. Many an old rhyme praised the Monmouth 


caps. 
“While on his head, instead of crown, 


He wears a Monmouth cap,” 


says one old verse. 

Besides the trade of cap-making, Monmouth was a large grain 
market. The roads being in a bad state, pack horses were the 
only means that the farmers had of carrying their produce to 
market. As late as 1755 pack horses were used, and no waggons 
(such was the state of the roads) could get into the town. The 
farmers paid for the food they and their horses required in kind, not 
coin. A far livelier scene must it have been in olden than present 
times on a market day. Each house had a rude shed, called a 
penthouse, opposite to its door. Till the sixteenth century there 
were no footpaths in Monmouth. When the judges were travel- 
ling to the town, the farmers were often asked to send horses or 
oxen to assist in conveying their learned lordships to the assizes, 
as their own horses were unable .to drag their vehicles safely 
through the ditches that were in point of fact their only 
roads. 

The pack horses, after unloading their burdens, were attached 
in Monmouth to long poles erected on purpose near each 
“penthouse.” Little as Monmouth can boast in the present of 
architectural beauty, its streets are clean and well lighted. In 
the sixteenth century the dirt and bad drainage was so very 
great that frequent outbreaks of fever and the plague followed as 
a matter of course in hot or damp weather. 

The covered sheds were great gossip-shops, an old writer 
says, in the sixteenth century. In those days, however, chit-chat 
was allowable, since the coach took a whole week to get to 
London from Monmouth, and there was only one post a fort- 
night. 

In the annals of Monmouthshire the memory and renown of 
the noble family of Somerset is ever to the fore. The name of 
Somerset in Charles I.’s reign meant honour, loyalty, culture and 
goodness, Its head then and at the time that their beautiful 
home was besieged, was an old man, but time had not quenched 
his spirit nor made him a miser. He was rich and he was good. 


When Charles needed money, the marquis put it at his disposal, 
10* 
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as if he were receiving, not granting, a favour. His coffers were 
generously opened, his tenants raised with alacrity, and when at 
length his beautiful house, that magnificent castle whose ruins 
now are so splendid that one can realize how great must have 
been the fortunes of its owner, fell, the marquis marched out 
with the same courtly manner and lordly grace with which this 
really grand old man had been used to welcome, in peaceful 
times, his guests to his castle. Well might 4e have said, “ Noblesse 
oblige!” Not only noble, but cultured, clever and rich, the 
Somersets were liberal patrons of the writers of their day. 
Raglan had a fine library ; one member of the house had written 
the “ Century of Inventions,” and had claims to being the dis- 
coverer of scientific facts. 

In those days people had leisure. Blessed boon! One that 
we have lost in the hurry of an enlightened age. No railway 
whistles in those days scared with their shrill sounds the owls 
and feathered creatures that built their nests in Raglan Chase. 
Beloved by a devoted tenantry, the lords of Raglan lived among 
their people good, peaceable lives, till that time came when 
abuses led to civil war, and at length the parliamentary army 
besieged it in 1646. Then what fears and alarms! Royal by 
descent, though with a bar sinister over their shield, the Somer- 
sets are descended from John of Gaunt. The very name seems 
to belong by right to the Marches of Wales. Their Plantagenet 
descent was shown by their tall stature and aquiline features. 
When the Marquis Henry was a young man he had been very 
handsome, cultured and gallant, and with that love of a jest and 
sense of humour that makes one good, or the lack of it poor, 
“ company.” 

A man or woman who cannot see the humorous side of life 
(without being flippant) is but a sorry companion as we jog along 
the highways of life. He was aman of chivalrous honour and 
entire sincerity, and his knowledge of the world led him often to 
deplore the weakness of Charles. 

When the king on one occasion had apologized to the marquis 
and excused his lenient conduct to a known rebel, the marquis 
pithily remarked that he might “ gain the kingdom of heaven but 
not get the kingdom of earth ” by ill-timed forgiveness. 

In leaving Monmouth you miss on the road to Raglan the 
mountains that give such a character to Wye scenery. The country 
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is fertile but tame in comparison with Symonds Yat and ever- 
beautiful Staunton, but in the time of the Great Rebellion rich 
farms and forests of oak and beech surrounded the castle. A 
noble avenue led to the fortress, which, surrounded by a moat, 
with pleasure-grounds, fountains and bowling-greens, was a grand 
baronial residence. 

If the marquis condemned with his good common-sense 
Charles’s insane weakness, his integrity must have been tried by 
the double-dealing that the unhappy monarch was accused of, 
and one is forced to believe with great justice, in his dealings 
with his son, the Earl of Glamorgan, Edward Somerset. 

This nobleman fell under parliamentary displeasure for having 
attempted to bring over a large number of Irish Roman Catholics 
from Ireland. Charles disavowed the earl’s doings, though there 
was but little doubt of his having authorized the enterprise. 

Charles I. paid three visits to Raglan. The first was in 1645, 
soon after the battle of Naseby. , 

The marquis, as he received him at the castle gate, knelt down 
and exclaimed in Latin, “ Domine.non sum dignis !” 

“My lord,” replied the king, “I may well say I have not yet 
found so great faith in Israel, for no one would have trusted me 
with money as you have done.” 

When the king thanked him later on for his many loans, 
“Sire,” replied the old Cavalier, “1 had your word for the money ; 
but I never thought to be so soon repaid. Now you have given 
me thanks I have all I looked for.” 

With all his courtesy, the marquis one day exclaimed “he had 
a mind to tell the king as handsomely as he could of his 
majesty’s faults.” 

He seized on an opportunity. One day the king, being on a 
visit to Raglan, conversed about a book written by Gower, the poet. 

“Had you read it,” said the marquis, “it had made you a 
king of kings.” 

“Why so, my lord ?” said Charles. 

Under the figures of Aristotle and Alexander the Great, the 
marquis told the king a great many home-truths. 

The long-haired courtiers standing near were astonished at 
the old man’s boldness in being so outspoken, especially as 
Charles looked grave. He asked the marquis if he knew its 
contents off by heart, or if they were all written in the book. 
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“ Sire,” replied the marquis, “ you might find them all in my 
heart, but I will lend you the book.” The king borrowed the 
book, but the marquis said he lent it him on two conditions, 
which were that “his majesty read it, and made use of it.” 

The courtiers thought this bold language to use to a king, on 
which the marquis, to tease them still more, read out to them 
this verse, highly appropriate to the company, among whom 
were several “ new-made lords ” :— 


“ A king can kill, a king can save ; 
A king can make a lord a knave ; 
And of a knave a lord also!” 


As one by one the courtiers slunk away, Charles said, “ At 
this rate you'll drive away all my nobility.” 

“TI vow,” said the marquis, “I am as new-made a lord as any 
of them all, and I was never called knave or rogue so much in 
all my life as I have been since I received this last honour.” 
He alluded to his recently-conferred title of marquis. 

When it became evident, after castle after castle had been 
taken, that Raglan would not escape, the marquis garrisoned it 
with as many as eight hundred men. 

The same Sir Trevor Williams whom Charles had leniently 
and foolishly forgiven was its first assailant. 

Later on, Sir Trevor Williams having been repulsed, Colonel 
Morgan first and then Sir Thomas Fairfax besieged the castle. 
Sir Thomas Fairfax had embraced the popular side from con- 
victions that his country’s welfare required great reforms. He 
loved old places, and it must have gone to his heart to attack 
Raglan. At heart a Royalist, yet deprecating the criminal vacil- 
lation of Charles, Fairfax, though a parliamentary general, still 
adhered to the Cavalier costume. His long locks were still 
hanging on his shoulders when he marched up to reduce the 
castle. A large number of ladies and gentlemen were shut up 
in Raglan with the marquis. One evening during the siege a 
ball came through the window into the room where the marquis 
and his daughter-in-law, Lady Glamorgan, were seated. It 
struck the marquis on one side of his head and then glanced off 
on to a table in front of him. 

“O, Lord! O, Lord!” cried his companion, jumping up from 
her seat in alarm. 
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When, finding the old man uninjured, she expressed regret for 
her words: “ Why,” said the old marquis, “ you were right in run- 
ning away when your father was knocked on the head.” Even in 
so serious a time he could not help a joke about his headpiece 
being musket-proof. 

Ten weary weeks the castle held out, and at length, his stores 
gone and his soldiers exhausted and reduced by the chances of 
war, he sent out a flag and surrendered to Fairfax. 

With a promise of safe conduct for himself and the garrison, 
he at length gave in. 

Fairfax was a gentleman, and treated the marquis with respect 
andattention. The marquis, careworn, haggard, anxious, was still 
in a “merry mood” as he marched off. 

He pointed to some favourite pigeons, and begged Fairfax to 
“see to them ” for him. 

“T am glad,” said Fairfax, “to see your lordship so merry.” 

“Sir,” said the marquis, “I resolved to undergo the worst of 
evils when I took up arms for my sovereign, therefore wonder 
not I am merry.” 

The conditions made by Fairfax were broken. The marquis 
was arrested in London. He was a convert to the Roman 
Catholic faith. His chaplain, Dr. Bayley, was a literary charac- 
ter, and was shut up in Raglan during its siege, and had written 
an account of it. 

Oliver Cromwell has been unjustly accused of sanctioning the 
destruction of Raglan after its capitulation in August, 1646 ; but 
he had no hand in it. The parliamentary general ordered the 
castle to be demolished, but it was found impossible, such was 
the strength of its walls, to completely carry out the order. 

The fine library was dispersed and ruined, the lead off the roof 
sold, the timber in the chase hewed down, while the estate was 
confiscated by the parliament. The aged marquis did not long 
survive the siege. He died soon afterwards. 

The Kembles are said to have acted at a theatre that formerly 
existed in Monmouth, and Mrs. Siddons, who was a Welsh- 
woman, having been born at Brecon, was also a visitor from 
time to time to the town. 

I have heard an anecdote reiated about Lord Nelson, and seen 
an arbour and seat in an old house in the town where the naval 
hero sat and smoked while watching a game of bowls. The 
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enthusiasm that he excited in all minds must have been great, 
when one fine Sunday morning an entire congregation, hearing 
that his barge was descending the river, forsook the little church 
at Dixton and hurried down to the water’s edge to see Lord 
Nelson pass by. 

I wonder what he thought of exquisite Symonds Yat, or if 
any of the historical reminiscences of the place presented them- 
selves to his mind? Did he visit, as we did, Newland with its 
fine old church, St. Briavels, or the Speech-house in the middle of 
the Forest of Dene? 

At Newland there are some very curious old monuments in 
the churchyard. One or two are to foresters. The inscriptions 
being almost illegible, one is left to guess who and what were the 
dead who lie beneath those quaint and weather-beaten stones. 
The church is large and fine. Many people of distinction and 
family must have lived in Newland, as there are old names on 
several of the monuments. Two monuments are to priests in 
stoles and chasubles, such as would make the Church Associa-' 
tion shudder to behold ; but we linger over those stones. We 
wonder if they were happy in their generation, and if they led 
studious quiet lives, and preached eloquent sermons, stirring 
men’s hearts to repentance and remorse! We speculate vainly, ° 
for the past is a closed book; but we wonder and wonder on, 
walking down to the little station at Redbrook, and catch the 
train in order to get home before nightfall. 

The train is so thoroughly a thing of the present that we halt 
think our dreams of Druids as we passed the Buckstone, and 
cavaliers, kings and princes, peers and priests, are unreal visions ; 
but, no: the church bells remind us that we are really in the land 
of Gwent, for do not all the good people of the place tell us that 
Henry the Fifth brought those bells over to his native land from 
France? Surely in Wye-land every one only says what is true ? 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


CONSTANCE AND JULIAN. 


THE tide in Emilia’s affairs which had led her to Geneva proved 
to be most auspicious and fortunate. Her home with Madame 
Lambert was happy and peaceful, and when that good friend had 
passed away there was no break in the even tenour of her days. 
The connections she had formed were lasting and endurable, and 
she was never without pupils. One family recommended her to 


another, and she was constantly employed, meeting respect every- 
where. Her earnings were not large, but they were sufficient for 
her modest wants. Blessed with the companionship of a child 
whose loveliness and sweet disposition won the hearts of all who 
came into association with her, the life led by Emilia and her 
daughter may be likened to a peaceful lake nestling in a valley 
beyond the reach of storm and tempest. The love Emilia bore 
for Constance was deep and profound, and represented for the 
devoted mother the light and joy of the world. So years passed 
until Constance was seventeen. 

All these years Emilia had heard no news from England, and 
had not seen a face she had known in her youth. The past was 
buried in a grave destined, as she believed, never to be disturbed, 
and there was not a cloud in the horizon to warn her of a coming 
storm. She was truly grateful for the happiness she was enjoying. 

Constance had many young friends, and among them, as was 
natural—being a beautiful and accomplished girl, with winning 
and amiable manners—an unreasonable number of young gentle- 
men who adored her. Of these the favoured one was Julian 
Bordier. 
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M. Bordier, his father, was the head of an important watch 
manufactory, a concern the reputation of which was world-wide. 
The name of Bordier was famous ; his sign manual engraved on 
the back plate of a watch was a guarantee of excellence. Con- 
sequently the Bordiers, father, mother, son, and two daughters, 
were rich. 

Social grades are not so unfairly marked in Geneva as in other 
cities. To be well introduced, to be well educated, to live a 
reputable life, to have good manners, form the open sesame to 
polite society. Emilia and her daughter supplied all these 
requirements, and their circle of acquaintance was large and 
respectable. It was through the young people that Emilia was 
introduced to the house of the Bordiers, and once admitted she 
was always welcomed with cordiality. In all respects Julian 
Bordier was a gentleman and a man of refined instincts ; un- 
happily his sight was failing him, and the Genevese specialists 
seemed to be powerless in their efforts to arrest the affliction of 
blindness which threatened him. The effect which this had upon 
the love which grew between Constance and Julian was to instil 
into her feelings for him a sentiment of divine pity. Before they 
were absolutely aware of it their hearts were engaged. 

Emilia watched the progress of this mutual affection with 
solicitous eyes, but she did not speak of it to her daughter. It 
was for Constance to introduce the subject, and that she had not 
done so was a proof that there had been no love-making between 
the young people. Constance believed her secret was not known, 
but the insight of a mother’s love is keen and strong, and Emilia 
knew it almost before her daughter. The knowledge disquieted 
her. They were poor, the Bordiers were rich. But it was not in her 
power to guide the current ; she must wait and hope for the best. 

One night Emilia and Constance came home later than usual. 
They had been spending a musical evening at the Bordiers’ house, 
and Emilia had noticed for the first time that Julian’s attentions 
to her child were more than ordinarily marked. Now and again 
she looked apprehensively at M. Bordier, who was sitting in his 
usual corner, and seemed to be taking notice of his son’s attentions 
to Constance ; the father’s face was grave and observant, but there 
was no trace of disapproval on it. This was comforting, but it 
did not remove Emilia’s apprehensions. It was a fine night, and 
Julian walked home with them. It needed not a loving mother’s 
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insight to detect the new-born tenderness of Julian’s manner when 
he bade Constance good-night and held her hand in his. 

Mother and daughter derived delight from attending upon each 
other, but on this night Emilia dispensed with Constance’s 
services. She brushed her own hair quickly, and then pressed 
Constance gently into a chair and busied herself over the 
abundant tresses of her beloved child. With what tender care 
did she comb out the flowing locks, her heart beating with infinite 
love for this sweet and only treasure of her life! Then she 
coaxed Constance into bed, and knelt by the bedside and prayed. 

“Mamma!” 

Emilia rose from her knees, and bent her face down to Constance. 

“Yes, dear child.” 

“I am almost afraid to speak, mamma.” 

“Is it about Julian Bordier, dear?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell me, my darling.” 

“You will not be angry, mamma.” 

“Angry, darling—with you!” | 

“He is coming to speak to you to-morrow, mamma.” 

“He loves you, Constance?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“And you love him ?” 

The young girl hid her face on her mother’s neck. 

“You are not sorry, mamma, are you ?” 

“I think only of your happiness, darling. I have no other 
object in life.” 

“QO, mamma, you are the sweetest, dearest mother in the world. 
It is ungrateful of me; but, mamma, I cannot help it.” 

“TI know, I know, my darling. What does his father say?” 

“He does not know—no one knows. Are you not surprised, 
mamma ?” 

“T think I have seen it for some time past, my sweet.” 

“And you never mentioned it, mamma—never even whispered 
it !” 

“It was for you to speak first, Constance, and I waited.” 

“TI can scarcely believe it. O, mamma, mamma, I love him, I 
love him !” 

“Dear child! When does he intend to speak to his father ?” 

“After he has seen you. He did intend to speak to both of 
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you first before he said a word to me, but somehow, mamma—I 
don’t really know how it happened, nor does he—— Mamma, 
you are crying !” 

“T cannot help it, dear. You are my only one, my only one——” 

“But, mamma, we shall still be together. Julian saysso. We 
shall never, never be separated.” 

Emilia smiled sadly. “I have always liked Julian, dear, and if 
all should turn out well I am sure he will make you happy.” 

“He loves you dearly, mamma. I shall be glad when to- 
morrow is over.” 

“Tt will soon be over, dear child. Time passes quickly. Now 
go to sleep, my dear, dear child!” 

They kissed and embraced again and again, and then 
Constance’s head sank upon the pillow, and she fell asleep with 
her mother’s arm encircling her neck. Emilia lay awake for hours. 
Her daughter’s confession had revived memories of the past, and 
she could not banish forebodings. Of all the young men whom 
she knew, Julian Bordier was the one she would have chosen for 
Constance, but she dreaded the coming meeting with his father. 
She could not explain her fears, but she was haunted by threaten- 
ing shadows. Daylight was dawning when she fell asleep, and 
she rose unrefreshed from her bed. Constance, dressed, was 
sitting by her side when she awoke. Never had she seen her 
daughter look so beautiful ; love made her radiant with angelic 
loveliness. 

“T want you to look very, very bright, mamma,” said 
Constance. “I will help you dress.” 

Engrossed in her own happy dreams she did not notice the 
tired expression on her mother’s face, which, after a little while, 
wore away beneath the influence of Constance’s gentle minis- 
trations. 

“Julian will be here early, mamma,” she said when breakfast 
was over. “I don’t know what to do with myself. Shall I go 
out or remain at home? Hark! Yes, that is his step.” 

“Go to your bedroom, darling,” said Emilia with fond kisses, 
“and wait till I call you.” 

Constance obeyed, and Emilia admitted the young man, who 
entered the room with flowers for Constance and her mother. 
She motioned him to a seat ; she was palpitating with emotion, 
but she succeeded in preserving an apparently calm demeanour. 
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“You expected me,” he said, after she had accepted the flowers 
and laid them aside. 

“Constance told me you would come,” said Emilia gravely. 

“Ts she well?” 

“ Quite well.” 

Then there was an awkward pause, but soon the young man 
took heart of grace, and in modest, manly fashion laid his petition 
before Emilia. 

“T cannot hope to be worthy of her,” he said ; “no man could 
be, but I can promise sincerely to do all in my power to make 
her happy. I love her very dearly. What can I say more? 
You will not refuse me?” 

“If it depended upon me,” said Emilia, speaking very slowly, 
“TI should be contented to place my daughter’s happiness in your 
keeping, for I believe you to be worthy of her.” 

“How can I thank you?” said Julian impetuously. “It does 
depend upon you. Then all is settled. May I see Constance?” 

She gently shook her head. “Not yet. 1 could have wished 
you had consulted me before you said anything to Constance. I 
am not blaming you—there are feelings it is difficult to keep in 
check, but I think it would have been better if you had confided 
in me first. I could then have advised you.” 

“To do what ? You have no objection to intrusting me with 
her ; and indeed, indeed, your trust shall not be misplaced. Per- 
haps you are right, but it can make no difference now that I 
know you approve.” 

“There is one,” said Emilia steadily, “to whom you should 
have spoken even before you addressed me or Constance.” 

“My father ?” 

“Yes, your father.” 

‘Again I daresay you are right. But I am sure of my father. 
He loves me and will not thwart me p 

Emilia held up her hand. “Have you considered the difference 
in our circumstances ? ” 

“No—except that I have always felt that your Constance is 
far above me, if that is what you mean.” 

“It is not what I mean. Parents are compelled to view such 
matters in a different light. I can give Constance no dowry.” 

“T want none. I want her.” 

“ And with your father’s approval, you shall have my consent. 
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It is my duty to say this to you, and as you have consulted me 
first I should wish him to know that I have so expressed myself, 
and that my answer is in his hands.” 

“Very well, I will go to him at once. There is not the least 
doubt of his answer, and I have yours already.” 

“No,” interrupted Emilia firmly, but with a tender inclining 
towards the young man, “ you have not mine already. I cannot 
give it to you definitely until I have seen or heard from your father.” 

“ How precise you are,” said Julian in a gay tone; “but my 
dear Constance’s mother cannot be wrong in anything she does.” 
He raised her hand to his lips and kissed it. “ You will not turn 
me away without allowing me to see her ?” 

“T will not turn you away at all, but I cannot sanction anything 
more than kind friendship between you and my child till your 
father has spoken. Julian, do you not see that I am striving to 
perform a duty which I consider right ?” 

“ Of course I do, and I am greatly to be blamed for worrying 
you. But let mesee her for one moment. It is only to say good 
morning and to shake hands. You would not have refused me 
yesterday.” 

“Nor will I now. I rely upon your honour, Julian.” 

“You may, implicitly.” 

She called‘her daughter, and turned from them while they spoke. 
They exchanged only a few words, but Constance’s hand re- 
mained in Julian’s, and that was happiness enough for the present. 
Then Julian called out to Emilia: 

“Good morning. I shall be here again very soon.” 

She accompanied him to the door, and sent him away with a 
bright smile, but there was a fear at her heart which she could 
not have defined had she endeavoured to set it clearly before her. 

An hour afterwards M. Bordier was announced. 

“ Constance,” said Emilia, “I think you had best take a walk 
while I speak to Julian’s father.” 

Constance kissed her mother in silence, and was leaving the 
room as M. Bordier entered it. 

“ Are you going for a walk ?” he asked, holding out his hand. 

His voice and manner were so affectionate that her heart was 
filled with joy. Emilia’s heart almost throbbed with hope. 
“Yes, sir,” replied Constance, raising her eyes timidly to his 
face. 
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“It is a bright morning, my dear,” he said. “I am glad for 
your sake and for Julian’s.” 

She wiped away the happy tears as she descended the stairs 
and out into the sunshine. 

“T thought I would lose no time,” said M. Bordier to Emilia, 
“although really it seemed as if I were not master of my own 
movements. Julian was so impatient that he almost thrust me 
from the house. We will not beat about the bush, my dear 
madam. Julian is my only son, and that which affects his 
happiness affects me as nearly.” 

“Then you have no objection to the engagement ? ” said 
Emilia eagerly. 

“None. Julian has related to me all that passed between you 
and him, and said you chided him for not coming to me first.” 

“T considered it the right course.” 

“Perhaps ; but young people in love are impetuous, and do not 
reflect. We ourselves were young, and can recall the time when 
we felt as they feel.” A shiver passed through Emilia at this 
allusion. “You made some reference to Julian about the 
difference in our circumstances. I intend to speak very plainly, 
because I want the ground cleared once and for all, for all our 
sakes. There is a difference, I admit, but it is not to be taken 
into account. You can give your daughter no dowry. It is not 
needed ; I am rich enough to make the future easy for them. 
My son is a gentleman, your daughter is a lady. I approve of 
her, and I shall be proud to receive her into my family.” Emilia 
gazed at him with swimming eyes; the fear at her heart was 
fading away. “She is a great favourite in our home, and we are 
all very fond of her. I am glad that the matter has come to an 
issue before Julian leaves Geneva . 

“Is he going away, then?” asked Emilia, startled at the news... 

“For a short time only, I hope, and I shall go with him. His 
failing sight has caused us great anxiety, and the doctors here 
can do nothing for him. We intend to go to Paris, to consult an 
eminent specialist, and I trust he will come home quite cured. 
So that it is as well he has spoken to Constance. Indeed I 
suspect his projected departure caused him to open his heart to 
her earlier than he intended. Some persons are opposed to early 
marriages ; I am not; and to judge from your looks you must be 
of my opinion. You married young?” 
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“Yes,” replied Emilia faintly. Her fears revived ; her undefined 
apprehension of evil was beginning to take shape. 

“Your name, Braham, might belong to any nationality. Was 
your husband French?” 

“He was English.” Her throat was dry ; she could scarcely 
articulate her words. M. Bordier looked at her in concern. . 

“You are not well.” 

“ A sudden faintness, that is all,” said Emiliain a firmer tone. 
She must not yive way; her daughter’s happiness was at stake. 
“It has passed off now.” 

“English? And you are English also?” 

“Yes.” 

“TI remember when the good Madame Lambert brought you 
here, that there was some curiosity felt as to your nationality, 
but Madame Lambert silenced it by saying that you would prefer 
not to speak of the past. That was woman’s talk, and it soon 
ceased. Your daughter bears Madame Lambert’s name, Con- 
stance.” 

“Madame Lambert wished it.” 

“Were you and she related—excuse my interminable questions, 
but ncw that we are about to become closely connected we should 
know more of each other’s antecedents.” 

“We were not related.” 

“ Ah, well. While I am away I may run over to England. I 
should not be sorry for the opportunity of calling upon your 
friends there.” 

“T have no friends there.” 

“Some relatives surely?” 

“None.” 

“Well, your late husband’s relatives.” 

“M. Bordier,” said Emilia, summoning all her courage to her 
aid, “ there are in the world persons whose past is so fraught 
with unhappy memories that it is painful to revive them. Such 
has been my past, and the simple references you have made have 
opened wounds I hoped were healed. Pray question me no more.” 

“T will not,” said M. Bordier kindly, but also with a certain 
gravity which impressed itself strongly upon Emilia; “we will 
say nothing more about it at present, and I ask your pardon for 
causing you pain. But still, when the formal preliminaries to 
the marriage between Constance and Julian are prepared—which 
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cannot be done until Julian and I return to Geneva—some 
necessary information of your past will have to be given to make 
' the contract legal and binding. Until then we will let the matter 
drop. And now allow me to assure you that I give my con- 
sent to the engagement with satisfaction and pleasure. Julian’s 
mother and I have often discussed the future of our children, and 
shall be quite satisfied if they marry into families of respectable 
character. That is all we ask, and all we consider we have a 
right to demand. As to worldly prospects, we will make that 
our affair, being, I am thankful to say, able to provide for our 
childrenand the mates they may choose.” 

He held out his hand to Emilia, and with old-fashioned 
courtesy kissed her, saying, “ You and your daughter will make 
our house your home while Julian and I are absent.” 

“ How long do you expect to be away ?’ asked Emilia. 

“Tt depends upon what the specialists say of Julian’s sight. 
But under any circumstances we shall be absent for at least three 
months, I expect. Of course the young people will write to each 
other. The first part of their courtship will have to be done by 
correspondence.” 

Soon after M. Bordier’s departure Constance returned, and was 
made happy by the account of the interview. Emilia said nothing 
of M. Bordier’s references to the past, a theme which had only 
been dropped to be taken up again when M. Bordier and Julian 
came back to Geneva. The evil day was postponed, but Emilia 
would not darken the joy of the lovers by speaking of it, or by 
hinting at her fast-growing fears of what the final issue would be. 
M. Bordier had made it clear to her that it was absolutely 
necessary that those who formed matrimonial connections with 
his children must be persons of respectable character. What 
was she? What was her darling Constance? Unknown to all in 
Geneva, where they were both respected and loved, they bore the 
maiden name of the mother. Let this fact be revealed, let the 
story of her life be made public, and they would be irretrievably 
disgraced, their position lost, their happiness blasted. 

Julian remained in Geneva two days after Emilia’s interview 
with M. Bordier, and now that there was no restraint upon the 
relations between the young lovers, Emilia recognized how irre- 
vocably Constance’s happiness was linked with Julian. Was it 


to be left to her, the fond, the suffering mother, to wreck the 
II 
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future of the child she adored? Was it fated that she should be 
compelled to say to Constance, “ You cannot wed the man you 
love. He is a gentleman, with an unstained record. You area 
child of shame, and are not fit to associate with respectable 
people. Take your rightful place in the world—in the gutters— 
and look at me and know that I have put you there.” Yes, this, 
in effect, was the judgment she would have to pronounce. The 
agony she endured during those two happy days of courtship is 
indescribable ; but she schooled herself to some semblance of 
outward composure, and she successfully parried the solicitous 
inquiries of those by whom she was surrounded. As to what was 
to be done, she would not, she could not think of it till Julian and 
his father were gone. They were to be away at least three 
months ; within that time much might be accomplished—she did 
not know what or how—but she would pray to God to guide her. 
So she suffered in silence, and kissed Julian good-bye, and sat quiet 
in her room while the lovers were exchanging their last words of 
affection. Were they to be indeed the last? Were they never 
to meet again, to fondly renew their vows of unchangeful love? 
It was for her, the tender mother, to answer these questions. 
She was the Sibyl who held in her hands the skeins of fate. It 
was for her to shed light or darkness upon the future of her 


darling child. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
IN ENGLAND ONCE MORE. 


THE whole of that night Emilia spent in prayer and thought. 
She sought for guidance, and her prayers were answered. With 
one exception the events of the past came clearly before her. 
The death of her father, her life in Mrs: Seaton’s house, her first 
meeting with Gerald, what occurred on the night she was turned 
by the cruel woman into the streets, the kindness of the maiden 
sisters, her flight after over-hearing the vile calumnies which Mrs. 
Seaton uttered against her, her meeting with the good old 
waggoner—and then a blank. She could not remember where 
the waggoner’s cottage was situated, and she knew it would be 
most difficult to find it without some practical clue. The marriage 
at the registrar’s office she now distinctly recalled, and although 
she had never held the marriage certificate in her hand she was 
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certain the ceremony had been performed. Then came the 
memory of the happy honeymoon, and with that memory cer- 
tain words which Gerald had spoken to her with reference to 
the desk of Indian workmanship which he had said was her 
property, but which his brother Leonard retained with other articles 
which rightfully belonged to her. The words were these: “ There 
is a secret drawer in this desk, Emilia, and in the desk something 
which concerns you nearly.” It flashed upon her with the power 
of a divine revelation that what he referred to was the marriage 
certificate which, if she could obtain it, would insure her daughter’s 
happiness and save them both from disgrace. She placed 
credence no longer in the infamous statement made by Leonard, 
that she had gone through a false ceremony ; she had accepted it - 
at the time because of her wish to escape from her persecutors 
and defamers, because Gerald was lost to her, because she thought 
only of the present. The image of Gerald, with his truthful eyes, 
rose before her ; she heard his voice, the voice of truth and honour, 
say mournfully, “And could you believe that I could be so 
unutterably base and infamous as to deceive you so shamefully, 
that I could plot and lie for your ruin, whom I loved so faith- 
fully?” No, she would no longer believe it. Gerald had behaved 
honourably towards her, and she had allowed herself to be tricked 
by the specious tale of a villain whose object was to obtain 
possession of the fortune which would have fallen to her. He 
was welcome to that, but she would at least make an effort to 
rescue her darling child from despair. She would go to England 
and endeavour to find Leonard. That done she would boldly 
confront him, and tell him to his face that he had lied to her, and 
that she would expose him if he did not furnish her with the 
opportunity of establishing her marriage with Gerald. She would 
not confide in Constance ; for the present, and for as long as it 
was in her power to do so, she would preserve her secret. Time 
enough when she was compelled to reveal it. 

She acted as she was inwardly directed. The following day 
she told Constance that business of a private nature necessitated 
her going to England. Constance was to go with her, and they 
would be away from Geneva probably some six or seven weeks. 

“We shall be back before Julian returns,” said Constance, and 
then was seized with consternation. “But his letters, mamma, 


his letters!” 
11* 
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“ We can leave directions,” said Emilia, “ that they shall be for- 
warded to the London Post Office. It will only be a delay of a 
day or two, and you can make your letters to Julian longer, as a 
recompense.” 

Emilia named London, a city she had never visited, because 
she had often heard Leonard say that it was the only place in 
England worth living in. With money at command that would 
be the most likely place in which to find him. 

Julian’s family were surprised at this sudden departure, but 
Emilia easily explained it by saying that it was upon private 
business of importance. By her directions Constance wrote to 
Julian at once, informing him of their movements, and bidding 
him address his future letters to her to the General Post Office in 
London. Then Emilia made arrangements for a lady to take her 
place with her pupils during her absence, and all her preparations 
being completed, she and Constance started for England. 

What would have embarrassed her had Constance been of a 
less sweet and confiding disposition was the necessity of her con- 
ducting her inquiries alone, without the knowledge of her daugh- 
ter. She explained this to Constance as well as she was able. 

“You will not mind being left a good deal alone, dear?” she 
said, when they were established in lodgings in London. 

“No, mamma, if you wish it,” said Constance. 

“Tt is necessary, darling. I have some business of a very 
private nature to look after; if you were with me it would 
hamper me. I cannot tell you now what it is, but it is for your 
good and mine.” 

“ And Julian’s,” said Constance. 

“Of course, and Julian’s. You will not mind, will you?” 

“No, mamma, not at all. I can get books, and I can write to 
Julian.” 

“You think only of him, dear.” 

“ And of you, mamma,” said Constance, reproachfully. 

“Yes, my dear, yes. I think I must be growing jealous,” 

“ There is no reason, mamma dear. I love you both, with all 
my heart. And Julian loves us both with all his. And you love 
us both with all yours. So it is really equal all round.” 

“Constance,” said Emilia, “if it were ever to happen that you 
had to choose between Julian and me ‘ 

“ Mamma,” cried Constance, “ you frighten me!” 
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“Forgive me, darling, forgive me,” said Emilia, hastening to 
repair her error by caresses, “but all sorts of notions come into a 
foolish mother’s head when she is about to lose her child.” 

“Now, mamma,” said Constance, forcing her mother into a 
chair and kneeling before her. “I am going to be very severe 
with you. Howcan you talk of my choosing between Julian and 
you? Why, mamma, it is impossible, it would break my heart! 
And how can you talk of losing your child? You will never lose 
her, darling mamma. Instead of losing me you will have another 
to look after as well as me; you will have Julian, who loves you 
nearly, not quite—I will not have that—as much asI do. You 
will never speak like that again? Promise me.” 

“T do, Constance.” 

“ And you will never think it again?” 

“ Never, dear,” said Emilia ; and she was careful from that hour 
to keep a more jealous guard over her tongue. 

At this period of Emilia’s life she was endowed with a surprising 
strength. She became strong, morally and physically. All her 
energies, all her intellectual. faculties, were braced up almost 
abnormally in the momentous mission upon which she was 
engaged. Feeling the importance of a starting point, she deter- 
mined to visit her native town, and to visit it alone. She learnt 
from the time-tables that a train started at five p.m. and arrived 
atten. On the following day a train from London started at four 
p.m. and was due some six hours after, so that she need be absent 
from Constance for one night only. It was her first separation 
from her child, but she nerved herself to it, and instilled the same 
spirit into Constance, who consented without a murmur. Con- 
stance was to have her meals at home, to keep her doors locked and 
not stir out, and to wait up the second night for her mother’s return. 

“T shall be quite safe, mamma,” said Constance, “and I shall 
not be dull. Nearly all the time you are away I shall be writing 
to Julian.” 

That night Emilia was once more in her native town. 
Eighteen years had passed since she left it, and it was with sad- 
ness she recognized familiar landmarks with which her childhood 
had been associated. She had taken the precaution of effecting 
a change in her appearance. She darkened her eyebrows and 
arranged her hair in a fashion so strange as to be startled when 
she looked into the glass. Moreover, she wore a thick veil. “No 
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one will know me,” she thought. But when she issued from the 
hotel the next morning she was a little afraid, for among the first 
persons she met was Mrs, Szaton. Thecruel woman was but little 
altered ; her features were more pinched, her eyes more stern 
than of yore, but Emilia knew her instantly. Mrs. Seaton, how- 
ever, did not recognize Emilia, although she looked at her sharply, 
as was her wont with strangers. There was in the town a gossip 
who kept a small shop, and thither Emilia went, and, entering the 
shop, was greeted by the same woman who used to serve her in 
former years. Making some purchases and bargaining for others, 
Emilia drew the woman into conversation, and learnt all she 
wished to know. O, yes, the woman remembered the brothers 
Paget very well, very well indeed. They were not brothers, no, 
they were step-brothers. There was a fire in their house, and it 
was burnt down, how many years ago? Ejighteen or twenty, she 
could not quite say to a year or two; and a young lady, Miss 
Braham—Emilia Braham, that was her right name—rushed out 
of the house in the middle of the night while the fire was raging. 
There was a lot of talk about it. Miss Braham’s father died 
suddenly—was killed by the falling of a scaffold—and Emilia was 
left alone, without a shilling in the world. Then she got a situa- 
tion with Mrs. Seaton——O, everybody knew Mrs. Seaton ; she 
had a sharp tongue, and had more enemies than friends—and she 
left her mistress’ house at a moment’s notice. Late at night, too. 
Mrs. Seaton said she had planned a secret meeting with Mr. 
Gerald Paget—he was the handsomest and the youngest of the 
step-brothers—and that was the reason of her going away so 
suddenly. It did look suspicious, didn’t it? And it looked more 
than suspicious when she rushed out of Mr. Gerald’s house in the 
middle of the night to save herself from being burnt alive. That 
is often how people are found out in a way they little expect. 
But there were some people afterwards who took Miss Braham’s 
part, and said she wasn’t guilty, though appearances were so 
much against her. That was because two ladies—old maids they 
were, and sisters—stood up for her, and went about saying all 
sorts of kind things about Miss Braham. What is that you say? 
God bless them for it! Yes, they deserve all that; they were 
kind-hearted ladies. They're in the churchyard now. Well, 
these old maids took Miss Braham home on the night of the fire, 
when she was in a high fever, and no wender with what was on 
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her mind; and Mrs. Seaton went there and told them they were 
being imposed upon by a shameless young woman. It was a hard 
thing to do, and she might have held her tongue, but that is not 
Mrs. Seaton’s way. Once she takes a grudge against a body she 
don’t let them alone, not she. While she was with the old maids 
talking against Miss Braham the young lady herself heard it, it 
seems, and she run away, no one knew where to. Mr. Gerald, 
who must have been very much in love with her, was in a dread- 
ful way about her and the lawyers were busy trying to find her ; 
and his step-brother, Mr. Leonard, who had come home from 
Australia that very morning, helped him too. Then the two 
brothers went away together, and nothing was heard of them, or 
of Miss Braham, for months and months, till it got about that poor 
Mr. Gerald had been killed by falling over a precipice in foreign 
parts. Then Mr. Leonard came home, and took possession of the 
property, which all fell to him. What did he do with it? Hesold 
it all off, and went to London to live, and that’s where he is now, for 
allshe knew. It was a lot of money he came into ; some say as much 
as five or six thousand pounds a year, but he was just the sort of 
gentleman to make ducks and drakes with it. That was the whole 
story of the two brothers and Miss Emilia Braham. You would 
like to know something more! What is it? When Mr. Leonard 
Paget came home didn’t he say anything about Miss Braham ? 
No, not a word, so far as she knew, and she would have been sure 
to hear of it if he had. No, she was positive he never said one 
single word about her. She did not suppose he knew what became 
of her, and most likely, after a time, he forgot her altogether. 

Then the garrulous shopwoman, her budget exhausted, 
reckoned up the purchases which Emilia had made, and having 
received payment, bade her customer good day. 

Emilia’s next visit was to a flower shop, where she bought some 
loose flowers ; then to the churchyard, where she was directed to 
the grave of the maiden sisters. She knelt and prayed there, and 
left the flowers on their grave. 

She had learned that Leonard was in London, and as there 
was no occasion for her to remain any longer in the town she took 
an earlier train than that she had marked, and arrived home four 
hours before Constance expected her. Reflecting upon her situa- 
tion during that night, she felt how powerless she was. Leonard, 
she had every reason to believe, was in London, but to look for him 
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in that vast city in the hope of finding him was scarcely within 
reason. And, indeed, had she not been befriended by some 
strange chance she might have remained in London for years 
without meeting the man for whom she was seeking. But it 
happened so, and an important stage was reached in her inquiry. 

The weather was bitterly cold, and snow was falling heavily, 
but this did not keep her at home. Ina kind of fever she tra- 
versed the streets of the city, selecting those which a man of 
fashion and fond of pleasure would be most likely to frequent. 
On the fourth day of her search she was walking in Regent Street 
when she suddenly stopped with her hand at her heart. It was 
as much as she could do to prevent herself from screaming aloud, 
for walking leisurely before her, with a light step and jaunty air, 
was Leonard Paget himself. By a powerful effort she controlled 
her agitation, and set herself the task of following him. She had 
caught a glimpse of his face, and she could not be mistaken. He 
looked older and thinner, but his expression was that of a man 
who was enjoying the pleasures of the world and making the 
most of them. Having thus providentially tracked him down, 
Emilia determined not to lose sight of him. Her desire was to 
ascertain where he lived, and in the doing so to keep herself from 
his sight. To accost him in the open street would be madness. 
No, she must speak to him in a place where he could not easily 
escape from her, where he could not thrust her off. “If he takes 
a cab,” she thought, “I will take another and follow him. If he 
walks all day and night I will walk after him. He shall not, he shall 
not, evade me now.” No detective could have been more deter- 
mined and wary than she, but her present task did not occupy her 
very long. The cold day was no temptation to the man before her, 
and it happened, fortunately for Emilia, that his face was homeward 
turned. He walked to the bottom of Regent Street, and plunged 
into the narrow tangle of thoroughfares on the left. The numbers 
of people favoured her pursuit, and she was not noticed. True, the 
man did not know he was being followed, and only looked back 
when a pretty girl passed him. Presently he was in Soho, and in 
one or two of the streets through which she passed Emilia feared 
detection, there being fewer persons in them ; but still he had no 
suspicion, and walked carelessly, gaily on. At length he stopped 
before a house in Gerrard Street, took a latch-key from his pocket. 
opened the door, entered, and closed it behind him. 
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Emilia drew a long breath. It was there he lived; but she 
would make sure. 

A boy with a basket of bread slung across his shoulders had 
stopped at the next house to deliver a loaf. Leonard Paget had 
passed the boy, who looked at him while he was opening the street 
door. Then the boy, having received some money, lounged on 
to the house which Leonard had entered, and knocked and rang. 
The housekeeper, Mrs. Middlemore, answered the summons, and 
took in a loaf. When the street door was closed again Emilia 
crossed over to the lad, and asked him if he would like a shilling, 
to which the boy facetiously replied that he would like two, but 
would put up with one if he could not get more. 

“T will give you two,” said Emilia, “if you answer a few ques- 
tions.” 

“ Off we start,” said the boy. 

“TI want to know who that gentleman is who went into the 
house you have just left?” 

“ That gent as let himself in with his latch-key. Oh, that’s Mr. 
Felix.” 

“Tt is not true,” said Emilia. 

“Oh, you're going to cry off, are you? I call that mean, I do. 
I tell you, it’s Mr. Felix.” 

Emilia considered a moment. What more likely than that 
Leonard Paget was living there under an assumed name? 

“ Are you sure? Here is the first shilling.” 

“Cock sure. Why, he’s lived there years and years, and there’s 
nobody in the house but him. There’s a housekeeper, Mrs. 
Middlemore ; she took in a loaf from me.” 

“ Does this Mr. Felix live there regularly ?” 

“TI see him regularly, so he lives there regularly. Anything 
more I can do for you?” 

“No, thank you; here is your other shilling.” 

“Thank you.” And the boy walked off whistling. 


CHAPTER XL. 


DR. PETERSSEN REAPPEARS ON THE SCENE. 


For the unexpected good fortune of this discovery Emilia was 
very grateful, and her mind was now occupied in considering 
how to make the best use of it.’ She did not linger in Gerrard 
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Street lest she should be seen by Gerald’s brother, but before she 
left it she ascertained that he was known not as Mr., but as 
Monsieur Felix. For what reason had he concealed his right 
name? For what reason had he assumed that of a foreigner? 
It was perhaps because she had but one subject to think of, but 
one supreme end to attain, that she mentally decided that she 
herself was not unconnected with his motive for concealing his 
identity. If that were the case it would be difficult indeed to 
obtain an interview with him. If she presented herself in person 
or sent up her name, he would refuse to receive her; if she 
forced herself upon him he would not listen to her, and the next 
time she went to him she would find that he had flown. Thus 
her mission would be a failure, and the unhappiness of. her 
daughter insured. It behoved her to be very careful in her 
movements ; the least slip would be fatal. 

The whole of that day and the whole of the next she bent her 
mind to the consideration of the peculiar position in which she 
was placed. She did not remain at home; she spent many 
hours in the vicinity of Soho, making inquiries of M. Felix’s 
habits and character, in such a manner as to draw no suspicion 
upon herself. Small tradesmen of whom she made purchases 
were the medium of these inquiries, and they were able to give 
her much information because of the gossiping disposition of 
Mrs. Middlemore, the housekeeper. It was at this time that she 
developed a talent for intrigue. To insure that she should not 
be recognized by M. Felix in a chance meeting in the streets, 
she took a room that was to let midway between Soho and the 
apartments occupied by herself and daughter, stating that she 
was an actress ; and at one shop in the Strand, and at another 
in a street running out of that thoroughfare, she purchased a box 
of “make-up” and a wig of a different colour from her own hair. 
It was a short wig, and when her own locks were concealed 
beneath it, and she had used certain pigments on her face, no 
one who knew her as Emilia Braham could possibly recognize 
her. These changes were made in the room she had taken 
unknown to Constance, and she gave no person in the house 
an opportunity of observing her. Independent, however, of these 
changes she was no further advanced at the end of the second 
day than when she met M. Felix in Regent Street, and she 
could think of no means of obtaining the interview she desired. 
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On the third day she went out again in the direction of 
Gerrard Street, drawn thither, as it were, by a magnetic current. 
But indeed all her hopes, and the future of herself and child, 
were centred in the house in which Gerald’s brother lived under © 
the name of M. Felix. Snow was still falling heavily, but she 
did not shrink from the chill blasts which swept through the 
narrow spaces of Soho. She had struck up an acquaintance 
with the mistress of a shop in which foreign provisions were sold, 
and she was now standing before the counter conversing with 
the woman, and picking up further information of the domestic 
habits which reigned in M. Felix’s house. She learnt that it 
was Mrs. Middlemore’s custom to go out every night for her 
supper beer at half-past eleven, and that she was generally absent 
for not less than half an hour. A wild plan instantly suggested 
itself ; she felt that something must be done, and that she must 
be bold. At eleven o’clock this very night she would be on the 
watch outside the house in Gerrard Street, waiting for the house- 
keeper to go upon her usual nightly errand. Then she would 
go up to her, before she closed the.street door, and say she came 
by appointment to see M. Felix. She had already ascertained 
that he occupied apartments on the first floor; on the previous 
night she had seen the lights shining through his windows, and 
she would know in the same way on this night whether he was 
at home. If she played her part well, and controlled her voice 
so that it did not betray her, the housekeeper would doubtless 
take her word, and thus she would obtain entrance to the house 
without M. Felix being aware of it. As to what she should do 
when she confronted him she was as yet undecided, but certain 
unformed ideas loomed in her mind which seemed to give her 
hope that this nocturnal visit would not be fruitless. It would 
be necessary, however, that she should not present herself to the 
housekeeper dressed as a woman, for that would almost certainly 
bring suspicion upon her. In the disguise of a man her story 
would be more credible. Well, she would buy a suit of male 
clothing, and so disguise herself. The moral energy by which 
she was supported caused her to accept any suggestion, however 
daring and bold, by means of which she could attain success. 

She went out of the provision shop full of the scheme, but had 
not gone ten yards before she made a discovery which occasioned 
her as much surprise as her meeting with Gerald’s brother a 
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couple of days ago. A man brushed quite closely to her, and 
this man was none other than Dr. Peterssen. Another fateful 
thread in her sad story. What did his presence in that locality 
portend ? 

He took no notice of her as he passed, but lingered before the 
window of the provision shop, looking through the panes, not at 
the goods displayed, but into the shop to see who was there. 
Throughout this series of adventures Emilia’s senses were preter- 
naturally sharpened, and nothing escaped her which seemed to 
bear upon her sad story. Presently Dr. Peterssen entered the 
shop, and without a moment’s hesitation Emilia followed him. 

He had already commenced a conversation with the mistress 
of the establishment, who, saying to him, “I beg your pardon,” 
went to Emilia. 

“T have forgotten something I wanted to buy,” said Emilia, 
in a low tone, “but I can wait till you have attended to that 
gentleman.” 

She took care that her voice should not reach his ears, and as 
the woman stepped towards him she turned her back, with the 
air of a person who was not in the least interested in his business. 
The first words she spoke caused Emilia’s heart to beat violently ; 
but she still kept her face from him. 

“Yes, sir, M. Felix lives very near here, in the next street.” 

“Thank you,” said Dr. Peterssen. “It was very careless of 
me to lose the letter he sent me containing his address. Would 
you mind writing it down on paper for me?” 

“Not at all, sir.” 

The woman wrote the address, and Dr. Peterssen, thanking 
her, left the shop. Then she asked Emilia what she wished ; it 
was common enough for people to come and inquire for the 
address of persons living in the neighbourhood, and she attached 
no importance to it. Emilia made another small purchase, and 
again took her departure. 

Instead of leaving Soho, as was her original intention, to buy 
the suit of man’s clothing necessary for the carrying out of her 
scheme, she walked slowly through Gerrard Street. Dr. Peters- 
sen was on the opposite side of the road to that on which M. 
Felix’s house was situated, and he was gazing up at the windows 
with an expression of triumph on his face. There had been a 
note of triumph also in his voice when he had thanked the shop- 
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keeper for the information she gave him, and Emilia judged 
from those signs that he, as well as herself, had been hunting for 
M. Felix. For what reason—and why had M. Felix hidden 
himself from a man he knew so well? Here again Emilia did 
not stop to reason. In the selfishness of the task upon which 
she was engaged she jumped at conclusions, and the conclusion 
she formed now was that Dr. Peterssen’s search for M. Felix was 
in some way connected with herself and the husband she had lost. 

No detective could have acted more warily than she. With 
extreme caution she watched Dr. Peterssen’s movements. He 
stood for a few moments looking up at the windows, then he 
crossed the road, and noted the number of the house, and then, 
with an exulting smile, he slowly walked away. Emilia was now 
more than ever resolved to carry out her scheme on this night. 

She had observed that there were large clothing establishments 
in Tottenham Court Road, and at one of these she purchased a 
suit of clothes for a small-made man. Hastening to the room 
she had taken she tried them on and found them too large. She 
went back to the shop and exchanged the suit for a smaller one, 
which fitted her fairly well. Then leaving the clothes behind her, 
she joined Constance, and remained with her till eight o’clock. 

“Must you go out to-night, mamma?” asked the girl. 

“Yes, Constance,” replied Emilia, “and I may not be home 
till late. You had better go to bed soon.” 

“No, mamma,” said Constance, “I will wait up for you.” She 
went to the window. “Mamma, you cannot possibly go out. 
The snow will blind you. There is not a person in the streets.” 

“T must go, dear child,” said Emilia, firmly. 

“ But, mamma, dear—look !” 

It was the night of the 16th January, and a terrible snowstorm 
was raging. For over two weeks now the snow had been falling 
in London, and many of the thoroughfares were blocked with 
drift, which the efforts of great numbers of labourers could not 
remove ; and on this night the tempest had reached its height. 
So engrossed had Emilia been in the task which had brought 
her from her happy home in Geneva that she thought little of 
the storms of nature which she had encountered as she trudged 
through the white-carpeted thoroughfares of the city. What 
physical sufferings was she not prepared to bear, and to bear 
cheerfully, for the sake of her beloved child? Only when her 
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strength gave way would she yield, and she was sustained now 
by an abnormal strength which enabled her to endure that from 
which on ordinary occasions she would have shrunk. During 
this trying period of her life her powers of endurance were 
astonishing. 

“You will not go out in such a storm, mamma!” 

“Do not try to dissuade me, darling. I must go. Do not 
fear for me ; God is watching over me. I shall be quite safe.” 

“Let me go with you,” pleaded Constance. 

“Impossible. You know, dear child, I always do what 1 
believe to be right ; I am doing it now, and you must not thwart 
me, nor make things more difficult for me than they are.” 

“ Are they difficult, mamma?” asked Constance, in a tone of 
tender solicitude. This was the first time her mother had hinted 
at difficulties, and the admission had slipped from Emilia un- 
aware. 

“Yes, dear, but I cannot tell you what they are. The time 
may come when I shall tell you all, but for the present trust in 
me, have faith in me.” 

The solemnity of her voice had its effect, and Constance no 
longer attempted to prevail upon her. 

“ Are you warm enough, mamma?” 

“Yes, dear child, and my boots are dry and thick. God bless 
my darling, and shield her from harm.” 

Constance tied a red silk scarf round her mother’s neck, who 
left her with bright smiles and cheering words. Then Emilia 
made her way to her lodging of one room, and effected the 
change in her garments. There was no other lodger in the 
house but herself, and she had a latchkey to let herself in; she 
experienced little difficulty in preserving the secresy necessary 
for her operations, and she entered and left the house always 
without being observed. 

She surveyed herself in the little bit of broken looking-glass 
which rested on the deal chest of drawers against the wall. “It 
is not possible for any one to recognize me,” she thought, and 
was about to leave the room when her eyes fell upon the red 
scarf which Constance had tied round her throat. With a tender 
smile she took it up and put it on. She looked at her watch; it 
was a quarter to ten. “I have still a few minutes,” she said, and 
she knelt by the side of the bed she had not yet occupied, and 
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prayed for strength and for a successful issue of her dangerous 
errand. Then she went out into the streets. 

They were almost deserted ; all the better for her task. On 
such a night who would notice her? As she turned into Gerrard 
Street the church clocks chimed a quarter to eleven. She had 
three quarters of an hour to wait. But the hot blood rushed 
over her face and neck as she saw, three or four paces ahead of 
her, the form of a man proceeding in the direction she was 
taking—and that man no other than Dr. Peterssen. He knocked 
—a peculiar knock, seemingly by pre-arrangement—and Emilia 
timed her steps so that she reached and passed the door as it 
was opened by some one from within. She stooped just beyond 
the street door, and while she was pretending to tie her shoe- 
string heard what passed, which may fitly be given here in 
dramatic form : 

Dr. Peterssen: “Ah, my dear friend, at last we meet!” 

M. Felix (starting back): “You!” 

(His voice, although it had spoken but one word, was to 
Emilia a confirmation. It was .the voice of Gerald’s brother 
Leonard.) 

Dr. Peterssen (airily): “I, sweet comrade in the shady paths, 
I, Dr. Peterssen—no ghost; veritable flesh and blood. You 
received my note.” 

M. Felix: “Written in a woman’s hand, signed in a woman’s 
name!” 

Dr. Peterssen: “I knew that was the best bait to hook my 
fish. And the knock, too, that you yourself and no one else— 
no prying housekeepers or servants—must answer. Still the 
same Don Juan as ever. But it is biting cold here. Let us get 
into your cosy room and talk.” 

M. Felix: “ Not to-night.” 

Dr. Peterssen: “I am not to be put off, friend of my soul. 
We will have our little say to-night.” 

M. Felix: “I have friends with me. I cannot receive you now.” 

Dr. Peterssen: “A lie. You have no friends with you.” 
(His tone changing to one of undisguised brutality.) “If you 
keep me waiting here one minute longer I will ruin you. Do 
you forget our pleasant partnership in Switzerland nineteen 
years ago? Do you forget your brother Gerald ?” 

M. Felix: “Hush! Come in. Step softly.” 
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That was all. The door was closed, and all was still. 

Emilia stood upright, with a face as white as the falling snow. 
The words with their hidden meanings, the voices with their 
varying tones, the trick by which Dr. Peterssen had found it 
necessary to obtain admission to the presence of M. Felix, the 
veiled threats, the allusions to the partnership in Switzerland and 
to her dear Gerald—what did all these portend? What but a 
secret plot, unknown to her, unknown to all but its accomplices, 
a plot in which Gerald had been involved, and therefore she ? 
O, for some beneficent gift to pierce those walls, to hear what 
those villains were saying! But it was idle and might be hurt- 
ful to indulge in impracticable wishes. She summoned all her 
fortitude. Scarcely now could she hope to obtain speech to-night 
with the man whom she believed had ruined her life, and who 
could ruin it still further. But she would not desert her post; 
she would wait and hope. She heeded not the bitter, piercing 
cold ; she seemed to be divinely armed against physical suffering. 
So she tramped slowly up and down the street through the deep 
snow, keeping her eyes fixed ever on the windows of the room in 
which the conspirators were conversing, walking backward with 
her face to them when she went from the house. Visions of the 
past rose before her ; the white snow falling even in this narrow 
street brought back the snow mountains of Switzerland, where 
last she had seen the two enemies within hail of her. “Strengthen 
me, O God of the universe!” she murmured. “Endow me with 
power to fulfil my task, so that I may keep shame and sorrow 
from my beloved child.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
DR. PETERSSEN BRINGS M. FELIX TO BOOK. 


WHEN Dr. Peterssen entered M. Felix’s sitting-room he sank 
into a chair, and gazed around upon the luxurious furnishings 
with an air of scornful approval. A cigar case was on the table, 
and without invitation the unwelcome visitor helped himself to a 
cigar, which he lighted and smoked in silence for two or three 
minutes. Meanwhile M. Felix looked on and said nothing. 
“You are comfortably lodged here,” said Dr. Peterssen, at 
length, “and your cigars are very fine; but you were ever a man 
of taste in the matter of your own enjoyments; the best was 
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always good enough for you. By the by, the friends you were 
entertaining? Where are they?” M. Felix smiled sourly, and 
Dr. Peterssen laughed aloud. The next moment, however, he 
became grave. “ Let us proceed to business.” 

“With all my heart,” said M. Felix. “I shall be rid of you all 
the sooner.” 

“You will never be rid of me, dear comrade. I am curious to 
learn for what reason Mr. Leonard Paget has transformed him- 
self into M. Felix.” 

“You are curious to learn nothing of the sort; you are ac- 
quainted with the reason. It was to escape from your rapacity, 
which in another year or two would have beggared me.” 

“A good reason, from a purely selfish point of view, but you 
lost sight of a most important element. You and I are one, 
sweet boy ; our fortunes are one ; if I swim, you swim; if I sink, 
you sink. I am not at all sure, as to the latter, whether I could 
not save myself and bring you to destruction at the same time. 
Why did you cut and run from the tender-hearted individual 
upon whom your safety depends? . I asked you now and then for 
a trifle of money to help me through difficulties ; you always 


objected, I always insisted. I put the matter before you plainly. 


, 


If I did not discharge certain obligations——’ 
“Brought about by your mad gambling,” interrupted M. Felix. 
“Granted, dear boy, but men with minds are never free from 

weaknesses of one kind or other, and I freely admit I like a little 

flutter occasionally.” 

“You would have bled me,” said M. Felix, with a dark frown, 
“till I had lost every shilling of my fortune.” 

“Of our fortune, comrade, of ovr fortune. It is in my power 
to strip you of it at any moment, therefore, in common equity, 
the money is as much mine as yours.” 

“We made a bargain, and I adhered to it—have adhered to it 
up to this day.” 

“Quite correct. Every quarter-day I find paid into my bank 
the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds. Woe to you if there 
had been a single omission. I might have advertised for you, in 
terms which would have drawn unpleasant notice upon you; I 
would have left no stone unturned to unearth you. I think it 
is five years ago since we last met. It was not an amicable 


meeting; angry words passed between us. You gave me the 
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money I asked for and insisted upon having, but you declined 
to accept the view I presented for your consideration, that you 
were but the treasurer of a common fund. We parted, not the 
best of friends, and the next thing I heard of you was conveyed 
in a letter you wrote to me from Brindisi—it was actually posted 
there—informing me that you had left England never to return, 
and that the six hundred a year would be paid regularly into my 
bankers in quarterly instalments as usual. My dear friend, that 
letter naturally did not please me, and I did not propose to 
submit patiently to the desertion. I was working for you, for 
your ease, for your safety; I had an establishment to keep up. 
My little private asylum in the country entails upon me a great 
expense. I am getting tired of it; it chains me down; I have 
to be very watchful and careful; I have to wheedle and bribe, 
and, beside, I have to live. I knew that you lied when you 
wrote that you had left England never to return; I knew that it 
was the only country in the world you cared to live in, and I set 
to work to discover your hiding place: For five years I have 
been hunting for you; I have been in London a dozen times; 
I have searched everywhere—O, the money you have cost me, 
every shilling of which you shall refund! You shall; I have 
kept an account, and you shall pay me not only what I am out 
of pocket, but so much a day for my personal labour. But 
you are extraordinarily cunning, and ft is only now I have 
succeeded in tracking you down. And being tracked, I mean to 
keep my hold upon you; I mean to have my due; I mean to 
share equally with you. It was by the merest chance that I 
obtained a clue, and I followed it up, until, behold, in the person 
of M. Felix, who passes as a foreigner, I discover my dearest friend, 
Mr. Leonard Paget, a partner with me in a conspiracy which, if it 
were made public, would ensure, for you certainly, for me probably, 
penal servitude for life. Now, what is it you propose to do?” 

“What do you want?” demanded M. Felix. 

“T have already stated—an equal share of -the fortune for 
which we both conspired.” 

“What if I told you that it was pretty well squandered, that 
there was but little left?” 

“TJ should not believe you.” 

“It is a fact.” 

“It is a lie.” 
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“Do you think I should be living in such seclusion as this if it 
were not the truth?” 

“] think what I please. What more can a man desire than what 
I see around me? You must be enjoying your days, Leonard.” 

“T repeat,” said M. Felix, “that I have lost the greater part of 
the money. You can prove it for yourself if you like. I have 
speculated unluckily; I have lost large sums at Monte Carlo. 
You can’t get blood out of stone.” 

“If you are the stone I will have either blood or money. 
Understand me; I am quite resolved. You see, dear friend, you 
have unfortunately roused a feeling of animosity in me by your 
bad treatment. I was to have all the kicks, you all the ha’pence. 
Unfair, monstrously unfair. Whose was the immediate risk in 
the conspiracy? Mine. Over whose head has hung, at any 
chance moment, the peril of discovery? Over mine. Who has 
done all the work? I. And you, living your life of ease and 
pleasure, laughed in your sleeve all the time, and thought what 
an easy tool it was who was doing all the dirty work for you, 
while you posed as a gentleman of immaculate virtue. Leonard, 
do not mistake me; you will have to do as I command; I am 
not your slave; you are mine. I hold you in the hollow of my 
hand. You have escaped me once, you shall not escape me again.” 

“You speak bravely,” said M. Felix, with an attempt at 
bravado. “What would you do if I defy you?” 

“What would I do if you defy me?” repeated Dr. Peterssen, 
musingly. “I would have my revenge, most certainly. I would 
bring destruction upon you most certainly. I would make a 
felon of you, most certainly.” 

“You forget that you would be implicated in these unpleasan: 
consequences.” 

“TI forget nothing ; but you are mistaken, friend of my soul. 
There are roads open to me which are closed to you. I could 
turn Queen’s evidence. I could do better than that. I could 
hunt up your brother Gerald’s wife, who deems herself a dis- 
honoured woman. _I could say to her that I was a tool in your 
hands, that you bribed me and played upon my poverty. I 
could say that the tale you told her of a mock marriage was 
false, and that she was truly Gerald’s wife. I could inform her 
that her husband was at this moment alive, and was to be found 


at——” 
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“Hush!” cried M. Felix. 

“Why? I am not afraid. Having revealed the plot to her 
I should disappear. She would come to England, if she were 
not here already ; she would lose not a moment in ascertaining 
whether I spoke the truth ; and then, my very cunning and clever 
friend, where would you be, I should like to know? Not only 
would you be brought to the bar of justice, but you would have 
to make restitution. You would be beggared and irretrievably 
disgraced ; your life of ease and pleasure would be at an end. 
As I am a: living man, I would bring you to this pass; and I 
have little doubt, when I wrote to Gerald’s wife from my chosen 
place of exile, that she would listen to the tale of pity I should 
relate, and would reward me for restoring her husband to her 
arms, and for restoring the good name which you filched from 
her by the basest of tricks.” 

“Enough of this,” said M. Felix, “I capitulate. Nothing can 
be done to-night. Come to me to-morrow, and we will make 
terms. I can say no more.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Dr. Peterssen. “ You will be here to- 
morrow.” 

“T will be here.” 

“ At noon ?” 

“ At noon.” 

“Then we will go into accounts.” 

“ As you will.” 

“ Attend to me, dear friend. By my blood, by my life, if you 
deceive me, if you attempt to evade me, if you try once again 
to escape, I will make the story public through Gerald’s wife! 
Then you may say your prayers—-which will be a novel thing 
for you to do.” He raised his hand, and swore a frightful oath 
that he would do as he threatened if he did not find M. Felix at 
home at the time he had named. 

“You will find me at home,” said M. Felix, sullenly. 

“What noise is that?” asked Dr. Peterssen, as the sound of 
the shutting of the street door came to his ears. 

“It is the housekeeper going out for liquor. She does so 
every night.” 

“She must have a passion for liquor to go out on such a night. 
An obliging housekeeper, no doubt, dear friend !” 

“ She does as she is directed.” 
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“You have a commanding way with you which goes down 
with the weak. Are there other lodgers in this house ?” 

“T am the only one,” 

“ As I have heard.” 

“You have been making inquiries of me?” 

“T have. So, we two are alone. Not a soul on the premises 
but ourselves. One of us might murder the other, and have 
time to escape before discovery was made.” 

“Tt would not pay either of us to proceed to such an extremity.” 

“Tt would not. You are not an affectionate brother, Leonard. 
You have never inquired after Gerald.” 

“ He is still alive, then?” 

“He is still alive.” 

“You might be deceiving me. He may have died years ago.” 

“That might have been, but it is not so. Would you care to 
convince yourself? Come down and see him. He might recog- 
nize you.” 

“No,” said M. Felix, with a shudder. “I will take your word.” 

“Do you not wish to know how he is?” 

“ How is he?” 

“In bodily health, better than you would suppose; but his 
mind——” Dr. Peterssen did not complete the sentence, but 
watched with some curiosity the effect of his words upon his 
companion. 

“ He is really mad!” exclaimed M. Felix eagerly. 

“By no means. It is merely that he is plunged into a chronic 
melancholy. He passes days in silence, speaking not a word. 
I give him books, and sometimes he reads, but I am not sure 
whether he understands what he reads.” 

“No one sees him?” 

“No one but myself and those about me, who know him, as 
you are aware, as George Street, possessed with an insane idea 
that he is somebody else.” 

“Street’s father—does he not come to see his son?” 

“He does not. Long ago he took the advice I gave him, that 
it would be best and most merciful for him not to attempt to see 
his son. Had he not agreed with me, it might have been awk- 
ward. Once he came; and I fortunately happened to have in 
the house a patient absolutely mad, one given to loud raving. 
It was curious, was it not, that at the timz of Mr. Street’s visit, 
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this patient was in one of his strongest paroxysms? Mr. Street 
turned pale when he heard the shouts. ‘Is that my poor son?’ 
he asked. ‘That is your poor son,’ I answered. ‘I will not 
answer for the consequences if his eyes fell upon you.’ The 
father went away, with sighs, saying before he went, ‘ Nothing 
better can be done for him than you are doing?’ ‘ Nothing 
better,’ I answered. ‘He is receiving every kindness here. In 
another establishment he would be worse off than he is with me’ 
He came no more, but I send him regular reports, and occasion- 
ally go to see him.” 

“ He pays you regularly ?” 

“Yes; he is a prosperous man.” Dr. Peterssen rose. “Good 
night. I will be here at noon. I must make my way through 
this awful storm as well as I can.” 

“May you perish in it!” thought M. Felix. 

“It occurs to me,” continued Dr. Peterssen, “that I ought to 
have sqme guarantee with me. You have some money about you?” 

“ Not much.” 

“Give me what you have.” 

M. Felix took his pocket-book from his pocket, which Dr. 
Peterssen seized before he could open it. 

“You shall have it back to-morrow, minus the cash.” He 
caught sight of the desk of sandalwood which Emilia would 
have remembered so well. It was open, and by its side lay the 
dagger with its handle representing a twisted snake and its ruby 
eye. With a swift motion Dr. Peterssen closed the desk and lifted 
it from the table. “I will take this with me as a guarantee.” 

“T will not allow you,” cried M. Felix. 

“It is not for you to allow,” said Dr. Peterssen coolly. “With 
me it goes, and to-morrow shall be returned. It contains private 
papers perhaps; all the better.” The key being in it, he turned 
it in the lock, and threw it to M. Felix. “You cannot object now, 
and it would make no difference if you did. My locking it proves 
that I do not intend to pry into your secrets unless you force me. 
Good night.” 

He spoke with an air of fierce determination, and M. Felix felt 
himself powerless. Sitting almost helpless in his chair, he saw the 
man who held his fate in his hands pass out of the door, and heard 
his steps descending the stairs. 

(To be continued.) 





A Story’s Ending. 
By A. B. 


FAR away up a wild arm among the folding hills, with the green- 
grey mantle of the eucalyptus bush spreading for miles and weary 
miles between them and civilization, there lived a couple. Not 
man and wife, not even brothers, except in love; and in that 
these two were more to each other than many a pair representing 
a human relationship. It was only a man and his dog; and the 
man was only a shepherd on an outlying station belonging to a 
wealthy squatter. 

It was in the old days, before sheep farms were the compara- 
tively easily managed affairs they are now, and when the unlucky 
shepherd seldom saw any human.face but that of the manager ; 
and his not more than once in a couple of months. It is true 
most shepherds had a house-mate, who took it in turns with him 
to stay in the hut, boil the “ billy” and make the damper ; but 
this man was an exception. He was still young, though it was 
difficult to say what age. He might have been anything from 
twenty-five to thirty-five ; the grey eyes were bright and clear 
enough for the former age, while the expression of sorrowful 
patience was rather that of a man who had learnt that the world- 
voices call to the human soul for ever and for ever, “ Renounce, 
Renounce !” 

He certainly had not much to enliven him. The society of 
sheep assuredly plays a great part in the pastoral poetry of many 
celebrated verse-makers, but mayhap they never tried it. Any- 
way, they have a fashion of introducing ribbons and flutes. and 
little Bo-peeps as compensating adjuncts to this style of life; 
whereas this man had none of these things, nothing at all in fact 
but a rough yellowish cattle-dog, which looked something like a 
colley that had gone wrong in early youth. He, the dog, rejoiced 
in the name of “Snip.” When I say “ rejoiced” I speak advisedly. 
Snip looked upon life as one large joke. His mouth curled up in 
a kindly, if ironical, grin; his tail fairly wagged itself off when 
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his master looked at him, and nothing but his deep sense of pro- 
priety prevented his joking with the sheep in a scoffing fashion 
when he ran the silly dingy creatures in for the night. As he sat 
by his master at this moment outside the hut door, he occasion- 
ally interrupted his own hunt for the lively flea to thrust his nose 
into the man’s hand with a coaxing movement that meant as 
plainly as could be, “Come, drop that pipe, do; we have had 
enough of smoke and moonlight for one night. I want to lie 
across your feet and go to my dreams. This is the third night 
you have made me lose my beauty sleep. What you see in that 
moon I can’t make out. Bow!” 

“Can’t you, old fellow?” answered the man. “ Perhaps not; 
you are a quite unsentimental dog—that is your one fault. If 
moonlight is the only earthly light that brings me back an even- 
ing on a long terrace walk, over a shining sea, can you not give 
up a snore or two, you lazy beggar, to please me? No? Well, 
come then,” and rising, he stretched himself with a half sigh. 
Why did the past come back to-night ? He did not usually think 
of all that old business, being too wise a man to worry over the 
irretrievable. But to-night—to-night there came to him a face 
he had loved a good deal better than Snip’s ; though it had held 
for him none of the tender devotion in the doggish brown eyes 
now turned up anxiously to his. A woman’s face, connected 
somehow with the moonlight and the sea ; a woman’s voice in an 
agony of entreaty. ‘ Save him, can you not? You, who can do 
everything ; can you not save him, your own brother?” And he 
had done so. Not unthinkingly, not without a good many reflec- 
tions if it were not possible to do so without giving up his own 
life. But it had not been possible. He wondered now would he 
have done it with no other incentive than bare duty, whether the 
sacrifice would have been so easy if another than the woman who 
loved his brother had asked it of him. His father, for instance ? 
His father, who squandered as much misplaced affection on said 
brother as ever Isaac did on that scapegrace Jacob. Nonsense, 
of course he would. It would have killed his father if his eldest 
son had been disgraced. It was bad enough as it was. Why did 
he think of it to-night? Perhaps because of that strange uncon- 
scious faculty which recalls past events, because close in the 
future they are rising from their graves to give us one more scene 
of a play we had fancied well over. 
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Patting the dog’s head, who gave a supercilious sniff, he turned 
to enter the hut when the sounds of horses’ feet broke the still- 
ness of the night. 

“ The manager,” he muttered, pausing on the threshold. 

A few moments and that individual reined in his horse by the 
shepherd’s side. Contrary to custom he had a companion. 

“Evening, Gervais,” he called to the shepherd, who lifted his 
hat slightly in answer to his superior’s greeting. A typical Aus- 
tralian of the shepherd’s class never touches his hat ; or does so 
in a surly fashion that suggests compulsion: This man lifted it 
with the respect for himself, the respect for the person addressing 
him that one gentleman uses towards another. He did not speak, 
and the manager continued : 

“ This gentleman wishes to have a look over some of the run 
to-morrow. _ I suppose we may as well stretch ourselves here by 
the fire for a couple of hours. We must be moving by dawn, as 
we've to get back to Wallaby Creek to-morrow evening.” 

The shepherd helped to unsaddle the horses, and then, throw- 
ing a couple of logs on the half-extinct fire, he soon kindled a 
blaze, boiled the billy, and gave his guests their evening meal. 
He had not paid them much attention as he did so, coming and 
going in the doubtful lights of the setting moon and the flickering 
fire ; but as the others moved to stretch themselves on their blue 
blankets, the manager kicked the smouldering sticks together, and 
the flame shot high and clear into the night. In this sudden 
light the shepherd’s eyes fell carelessly on the stranger, who was 
arranging himself in an awkward and new-chummish fashion 
along the ground. The half-seen face and form were as familiar 
to him as the white English shores he would never see but in 
his dreams again. He could not help an involuntary start ; but 
after that he sat quite still on his log, with Snip lying close against 
his legs. 

He waited thus, silently, till the manager’s heavy breathing 
assured him that that worthy was out of earshot in the land or 
dreams. 

He seemed to have been making up his mind to something 
during this pause ; and now he rose, and going to the stranger’s 
side, gently touched his shoulder. 

“Father!” he said quietly. 

The half-sleeping man opened his eyes. 
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“Father!” said the shepherd again, in a tone even more care- 
fully void of emotion than before. 

The stranger sat up and looked at him with a smothered 
ejaculation. 

“What do you mean? Who the devil are you?” he queried 
sharply. 

The shepherd silently removed his hat, and be pair looked 
into each other’s eyes for a few meen 

“T wonder you dare speak to me,” said the elder man at last, 
in a scarcely audible tone, which yet quivered with uncontrollable 
rage. “What do you mean by it? Why are you here?” 

The shepherd shrugged his shoulders. 

“I must exist somewhere till I die or commit suicide. The 
Australian bush is surely an odder place for you than it is for me! 
A sentimental desire to hear of you all again induced me to 
speak to you.” 

He paused, but his companion said nothing. 

The shepherd’s hand resting on Snip’s rough head clenched 
itself till the nails met in the palm. 

“ Have you not forgiven me after these long seven years ?” he 
said hoarsely. 

“No; and again no!” cried the other in a burst of 
passion. 

“So young a man, father!” interrupted the shepherd witha 
gentle intonation, as if calling attention to an exculpatory circum- 
stance about another person. 

“ Don’t dare call me ‘father!’ I am no father of yours. None 
of our blood ever disgraced themselves ; while you, you, a com- 
mon thief who forged my name to pay your low debts! No; 
you are certainly no son of mzne /” 

The shepherd laughed shortly. 

“T don’t see that you are bettering the situation,” he remarked 
grimly. “ However, though you have no forgiveness for me, perhaps 
you will not mind giving me a little home news. I shall never 
trouble you again ; you shall never again hear from me or of me; 
never see my face on this side of the grave; but tell me about 
the old home this once! You cannot call me troublesome—sir ! 
Can you not even grant me mercy enough for this favour?” 

There was no reply for a little; then the answer came: 

“No; I have no mercy on thieves. Go!” 
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And his father threw himself down again, turning his back to 
his son. 

In a few hours, as day broke, the three men started up the run. 
If ever the bush looks beautiful it is in the soft solemnity of the 
dawn, when the mountain clefts and the hollows between the 
trees are filled with a strange blue dimness that is almost too 
glorified to be called a vapour ; when the dew is drenching the 
long coarse grass, and the exquisite clearness of the songs of the 
magpies, the leatherheads, the butcher-birds and many another 
“feathered fowl” is like an early choral service. 

As day wears on, the mountains may look like huge mounds 
of sun-baked red earth, on which the covering gums seem to 
shrivel and droop before your very eyes ; dawn’s solemn sweetness 
may be replaced by an awful glare that holds the terror of death, 
but the joy of the daybreak keeps you alive through all the very 
long length of an Australian summer noon, and stays with you 
till the rapture of her star-bright nights comes to comfort your soul. 

The three men rode silently on, except for an occasional 
remark from the manager. The country was good, but it was 
rough riding for all that ; and though they kept the mid-day 
halt to boil the inevitable “billy” within the shortest possible 
limits, it was six o’clock before they again got within sight of the 
shepherd’s hut. 

Snip, who had been trotting behind in a cheerfully tired sort 
of way, bounded forward with renewed vigour, but all at once 
stopped short, barking furiously. 

“What is it, Gervais ?” called the manager to that individual, 
who rode forward to investigate. 

“ A snake, I think,” was the answer as the shepherd dismounted. 
“Ah! a death adder, I fancy. Here, Snip, you fool, come back ; 
you'll get bitten if you don’t look out,” and the shepherd, picking 
up a stout stick, aimed a blow at the creature, which was half- 
hidden in the grass. He hit it, but did not kill it, and the reptile 
darted upon his assailant, only to be met by another blow, which 
put an end to its career in this stage of existence. 

“He didn’t touch you, did he, Gervais ?”” called the manager. 

“No,” answered the shepherd in a strange tone. 

“Oh, that’s all right. Well, we must be going on, or we shall 
get bushed. No, we won’t go to the hut. Good-night,” and 
putting spurs to their tired horses, they cantered out of sight. 
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The man watched the disappearing figures for a moment, and 
then, kneeling down, he took up the dead adder, examined it a 
little, and, taking out his knife, carefully extracted the poison- 
bags. He looked round once more; it was a beautifully calm 
evening, with a tender rose-flush in the sky—the bleating of a 
sheep came softly through the still air. He sighed a little, and 
then in a mechanical fashion made a tiny little scratch on his 
wrist and rubbed the deadly virus gently on the place. He did 
not move for some few minutes ; in fact he appeared to have 
forgotten where he was till Snip jumping on him impatiently 
recalled him to himself. He started. “Oh, my poor old dog!” 
he ejaculated, caressing the animal as it tried to lead him home 
to supper. He hesitated a little, and then going into the hut 
poured some milk into a tin bowl and set it on the ground for 
Snip. That person wagged his tail in a half-thankful way, as 
much as to say, “ You might have thought of that before!” and 
forthwith began to lap greedily. Had he not been so well 
employed he would have noticed his master’s unusual occupation ; 
as it was he saw nothing. When the gun was loaded the man 
came and passed his hand over the rough yellow coat with the 
movement of a mother touching her dead child’s face. 

“ My poor old fellow; my dear old boy!” he murmured. 

But something warned him not to wait. “ Snip,” he said sud- 
denly, “look at me. Lie there; no, don’t move, keep still— 
quiet, good dog!” The dog obediently did as he was told, and 
lay looking at his master, knocking his tail with little taps 
against the floor. The shepherd met the unutterable love of the 
brown eyes for an instant as he looked down the gleaming barrel, 
and then—then a quick report and it was all over. The man 
dropped the gun, and creeping to Snip he lay down by him, 
throwing his arm across the poor furry body and burying his face 
out of sight against the faithful dead side. The motionless quiet 
was only broken by the laughter of a jackass when the sun was 
down, and the darkness fell over the lonely hut, empty of all now 
save the silent presence of the dead. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
MAN PROPOSES. 


WHEN Mrs. Holden reached home she was in a very breathless 
and flurried condition ; nor did the sight of a tall gentleman 
parleying with the small servant on the doorstep assist her in 
recovering her composure. 

“Bless me if it ain’t Mr. Ferrars,’ she exclaimed half aloud. 
“Now this is curious.” She hurried across the little garden and 
ascending the steps presented herself. 

“You may go down stairs, Barbara. Won't you walk in, 
sir?” 

“Thank you, it is not necessary. I have a message for Miss 
Sandys, and thought I should find her at home, as I hear Mrs. 
Stepney has met with an accident.” 

“She has indeed, a very bad accident ; but she is on the mend 
now. Miss Sandys has hardly left her till to-day, but she was 
obliged to go down to the studio after she got Mrs. Stepney 
dressed.” 

“Thank you. I shall go on there, then ; I know my way.” 

“One moment, sir. I may not have another opportunity, but 
I should like to thank you once more for keeping my secret, for 
never letting on to these nice ladies my connection with that un- 
fortunate, wicked niece of mine. I am sure, sir, I am ashamed 
to look you in the face, and P 

“Pray do not trouble yourself,” returned Ferrars with a grim 
smile. “It would be very unjust to confound the innocent with 
the guilty.” 

“Innocent you may well say,” began Mrs. Holden effusively. 
But Ferrars, lifting his hat, said very decidedly, “I will not 
detain you,” and went deliberately away, turning in the direction 
of the short cut to the studio. 
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“Well, a sterner, more forbidding sort of a man I never set 
eyes on,” thought Mrs. Holden, looking after him. “ And I don’t 
believe a word Eva said about being in love with him. Whata 
difference between him and that nice, handsome, pleasant Lord 
de Walden, and for him to be led away by a brazen virago! 
that’s what she is—she no more minded what I said to her than 
if she were a stone wall. Here, Barbara, that mat looks horrid 
dusty. You have never shaken it to-day.” 

“Yes, ’m, that I have.” 

“Well, go and shake it over again ; then come straight back to 
me in the kitchen. There is no time to lose; I have been so 
hindered.” 

Ferrars made his way quickly to the studio, and while ringing 
the hysterical bell, another man came up and stood by him, 
evidently waiting for admittance. He was tall and pleasant- 
looking—taller and younger than Ferrars—but though quite free 
from any commonness of aspect, he was quite devoid of the 
peculiar stamp which was so distinctly on Ferrars. 

After a moment’s delay, the door was opened by Lill herself 
—she was in working garb. An oid black skirt, touched in 
many places with little blotches of colour, a black and white 
loose bodice, also variously tinted and girt round the waist with 
a leather band and broad buckle. Her hair was very rough and 
her pathetic eyes looked out inquiringly from under its confusion. 

Her pale cheeks coloured for a moment, as she exclaimed in 
evident surprise: “ Mr. Ferrars!” 

“You will excuse my intrusion, Miss Sandys, when I tell you 
I have a message from Lady de Walden.” 

“Oh, yes, I am very glad.” Then extending her hand to the 
other. “How do you do? I did not know you had come back, 
Mr. Norris; pray come in.” Both men followed her into the 
studio, which was much better supplied with odjets @art than 
formerly. 

“Won’t you sit down if you can find a seat ?” she said with 
her usual dreamy self-possession. 

“JT will not detain you long,” said Ferrars, taking a high-back 
carved oak chair covered with torn green velvet, while Norris 
went to look at the various canvases which stood about. 

“Lady de Walden begs me to report on Mrs. Stepney’s con- 
dition, and to let you know that I intend starting for Dresden 
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next week. She thinks it would be a good opportunity for you 
to travel under my care, as the journey must be broken at 
Dresden. I need not say that I shall be most happy to act as 
your courier.” 

“Thank you ever so much,” said Lill, who had taken up her 
palette mechanically. “But I cannot go.” 

“ That is most unfortunate,” said Ferrars. “Lady de Walden 
gives an enchanting account of the forest district where they have 
fixed their summer quarters. Why, you might cover endless 
canvases with the freshest subjects and 4 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Lill; “she has described it all to 
me, and I would give anything to go; but it is quite impossible. 
Mrs. Stepney has hurt her right hand ; I must do everything for 
her, I could not leave her.” 

“T thought she was much better.” 

“Yes, she is; but the hand is quite helpless still ; so you must 
tell Lady de Walden I will write to her myself; I intended writ- 
ing to her long ago.” 

“She will regret this very much,” said Ferrars, and a little civil 
talk ensued, when he took leave. “As you cannot travel with 
me,” he said, “I shall start on Tuesday. General Granard set off 
last week ; the faithful Stubbs is quite equal to take care of him.” 

Lill with proper politeness followed him to the door, and then 
returning looked at Norris, smiling half-mischievously, as she 
said, “ What an honour for me! A visit from Mr. Ferrars!” 

“Yes ; I guessed it was Ferrars, from the picture,” said Norris, 
turning to meet her with joy-lighted eyes and a slightly trium- 
phant air. “But he does not look so grim as you made him. I 
rather like his looks.” 

“That is because you love contradiction.” 

“No, indeed, Miss Sandys ; but tell me what has happened to 
Mrs. Stepney. I did not like to interrupt you by asking ques- 
tions.” 

Whereupon Lill gave him the history of Mrs. Stepney’s:mis- 
chance, ending by an invitation to come back with her and visit 
the invalid, to which Norris most willingly assented. 

“How long have you been away?” asked Lill as she was 
putting away her palette and brushes, and “tidying up” a little 
vefore putting on her hat and a favourite dust cloak, which hid 
much beneath its friendly folds. 
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“Nearly three months, and I am glad to say I have been suc- 
cessful in tracking the swindler I was sent in search of, and 
recovering most of the property he defrauded the firm of. It was 
rather an exciting chase. I had to go tolerably far west, and 
these remoter parts of the States are very lawless. But it was an 
exhilarating change from the monotony of office work.” 

“Yes, I daresay; you are naturally a sort of pirate. I am 
glad I took your head; it will come in beautifully for some 
picture of buccaneers, only you are too fair. Now I am quite 
ready.” 

Mrs. Stepney, who was still weak, had just laid down her book 
and had risen from her chair intending to go and lie down in her 
own room, when Lill introduced Dick Norris. 

“My dear boy! How glad .I am to see you,” she cried with 
genuine affectionate welcome. “I began to fear we should never 
see you again. Why did you not write to me?” 

“JT hardly liked to trouble you ; I didn’t think you cared ; then 
I never knew where I could ask you to write to,” said Norris, 
flushing with pleasure at her kindly greeting. “Anyway, I am 
delighted to see you again, though I wish I didn’t see you with 
your hand in a sling.” 

“T am getting rapidly better. Sit down and tell me all about 
yourself, what you have done and everything, since you started 
off so suddenly for America.” 

“ And I will go and get some of the paint off my hands,” said 
Lill. “Have you had your jelly, Mrs. Stepney ?” 

“Yes, my dear. I had everything in proper order.” 

It was some little time before Lill returned, as she took the 
opportunity of making her toilette and arranging her hair, the 
growth of which she had diligently cultivated since we first saw 
her in Paris, and now piled up in glossy bows and rolls on the top 
of her head, round a light tortoiseshell comb; a pretty polonaise 
of pale pink-and-white muslin made a well-worn black silk 
skirt look quite respectable, and fitted her pretty, graceful little 
figure admirably. 

Then came their very simple luncheon, at which there was 
much cheerful talk ; after this Mrs. Stepney confessed herself 
quite tired, and said she would go to her room and try to get a 


little sleep, 
“You must stay and smoke a cigar,” she said to her guest ; 
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“Lill will come back when she has settled me. By the way, when 
did you arrive?” 

“The day before yesterday,” returned Norris, rising to open the 
door. “I was with the heads of the house nearly all day yester- 
day, and our worthy principal insisted on taking me off to his 
grand house at Stanmore to dine and sleep.” 

“A great favour, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. However, I have the next couple of days 
to myself.” 

“Well, good-bye for the present,” and Mrs. Stepney passed on 
with a somewhat feeble step to her own room. 

When Lill returned, Barbara had nearly finished the operation 
of clearing away, and she (Lill) proceeded to put a bowl of roses 
and mignonette in the centre of the table, adding sundry little 
touches to the homely apartment and letting down the sun blind, 
as the sun was beginning to pour its afternoon rays into the 
window ; then she sat down with a deep sigh in Mrs. Stepney’s 
easy chair. 

“Why don’t you smoke?” she said a little impatiently to Norris, 
who was standing patient and admiring at the other side of the 
window. 

“T don’t like to spoil the scent of the flowers with tobacco, or 
to annoy you.” 

“You would not annoy me; I like the smell of tobacco.” 

“T am by no means an inveterate smoker.” 

“Pirates always smoke a great deal,” with a saucy smile and 
pretty upward look. 

“ Are you determined to look on me as a wild and desperate 
character ?” he asked, laughing good-humouredly. “On the con- 
trary, I am as quiet and domesticated a fellow as ever lived. 
Why, I never was so happy in my life as this last year, since Mrs. 
Stepney and you showed me what home was like. I was always 
in such a hurry to get back here, only I am afraid I intruded too 
much.” 

“Mrs. Stepney would not have asked you to come if she 
thought so.” 

“But you, Miss Sandys, what did you think ?” 

“Oh! I didn’t mind at all.” 

“Thank you; that is flattering. Who has my old rooms 
now ?” 
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“No one. I think Mrs. Holden kept them for you.” 

“ That is good; I am ever so much obliged to her.” 

A pause, during which Dick leant out of the window to get a 
knot out of the string of the blind and lower it a little more ; then 
he drew a little nearer and leant his shoulder against the corner 
of the mantelpiece. 

“Do you know, you are not looking well, Miss Sandys—that 
is, you always look nice, nicer than any one else.” 

“What! when my hands are grubby with chalk and my face 
with charcoal ?” 

“You are certainly nicer when it is washed off. But what I 
mean is, you look as if you had been anxious and fatigued by 
your nursing of Mrs. Stepney.” 

“ Yes, I was, rather.” 

“ And now you don’t like to go away ?” 

“No, certainly not. I was to have gone to Lady de Walden ; 
she is spending part of the summer in a beautiful place on the 
borders of Bohemia, but I can’t say the name. I spent all 
December and January with her in Dresden. It was just 
scrummy ! so much lighter than here; I did a lot of work and 
we had skating and sleighing, and such a picture-gallery. I was 
very happy. The general, my godfather, was there, and oh! so 
cross, and Mr. Ferrars was there part of the time. He is ever so 
much nicer than I thought he was.” 

“T suppose he made himself particularly agreeable to you ?” 

“ No, indeed ; he just let himself alone and was natural.” 

“ He is rather a stuck-up kind of fellow, isn’t he?” 

“T thought you liked him.” 

No answer. 

“It seems just too delightful to be here again and talking to 
you,” began Norris again, shifting from one foot to another. 

“Thank you,” said Lill, glancing down at the knitting on which 
her long slender, artist-looking fingers were employed. “ Yes, it 
is very pleasant.” 

“Do you—do you really care whether you see me or not?” 
cried Norris desperately, and drawing a chair close to her. “ Lill! 
Miss Sandys, I do want you to listen to me. I fancy—I am 
almost sure I have a chance of being taken into the firm as a 
junior partner, and we—I mean I—may do very well yet. Now 
you must know right well that I am awfully fond of you ; I have 
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been for months ; but when I went away I felt it was no use try- 
ing to live without you. Do you think you could manage to love 
me a little? I think I could teach you if you'd let me try.” 

Lill hesitated. She grew red and white and dropped her 
stitches. 

“TI don’t think it’s any use trying,” she said in a low tone, but 
not altogether discomposed. “You see, I don’t want to fall in 
love with any one. It would be most inconvenient ; and even if 
I did love you ever so much I should make you so uncomfortable. 
I couldn’t order dinner ; I can’t keep accounts—though I like 
bargains—and I hate being away from the studio. Then what 
servant would mind me?” 

“But if you loved me and you felt every hour how much I 
loved you, wouldn’t that make up for the studio ?” 

“T don’t think it would,” said Lill judicially, “and then you are 
not rich enough.” 

Norris flushed to his brow as he glanced at her with a wounded 
expression, but her quaint little face looked quite innocent. 

“No, I am not rich; but do you think I would ask you to 
share poverty with me?” 

“TI am sure I do not know;; at all events, I would rather not. 
You have no idea what a quantity of money it takes to buy food 
and things, especially if one cannot manage, and now I begin to 
make a little money myself I could not dear to leave off.” 

“But you might go on making money, even if you married 
me.” 

“T don’t think so; it would take all my time to have your 
dinners nice, and you, like the rest, would be awfully cross if they 
were not ; perhaps throw the plates about, as many men do.” 

“Do you believe we are all brutes?” 

“A good many are,” said Lill despondently ; “they can’t 
help it.” 

“Well, it is very evident you do not care for me; yet I have 
sometimes thought you liked me to come and talk to you.” 

“So I did—so I do,” cried Lill with more animation ; “ you 
are very nice and I like you very much ; but it is just the same 
as when poor Monsieur Chauvot in Paris asked me to marry him : 
I am always afraid of meeting some one I like better.” 

“ Then do you never intend to marry ?” impatiently. 


“T don’t intend anything,” returned Lill in a melancholy tone. 
13* 
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“If I ever feel I can’t do without any one I will marry him, 
though I daresay it would be much better for him if I didn’t. 
Now, Mr. Norris, suppose you put the idea of—-of marrying me 
out of your head.and come and see us as usual and let us talk and 
be friends ; it would be so nice.” 

“ And suppose I object to act the part of mouse, even to so 
pretty a little puss as yourself?” returned Norris, half vexed, half 
amused. 

“Very well,” said Lill. 

“Why, Lill—I mean, Miss Sandys, you can’t understand what 
I feel. I cannot bear to think you are heartless, but if you do not 
and will not love me I will just go away.” 

“T am very sorry,” murmured Lill, “and Mrs. Stepney will be 
so angry if she knows. She is very fond of you and likes you to 
come here ; you might come for a while as usual, you know, and 
she need not know; but stay! I am mean and selfish. Lady de 
Walden told me I was unconsciously selfish. I didn’t think of 
you a bit, and indeed, indeed, I did not wish to hurt you. I will 
tell Mrs. Stepney, if you will let me, and then you can do as you 
like. When I go away anywhere, why, you can come.” 

“You have a heart, Lill, but it hasn’t woke up yet; perhaps 
some luckier fellow than myself may rouse it. Yes, tell Mrs. 
Stepney ; she will be on my side, and she will not be angry with 
you, she is too just. So good-bye, dear. I wish I did not love 
you so much.” 

“ And so do I; indeed I am not worth it. It’s really too bad. 
Whether people love me, or don’t love me, they make me equally 
unhappy.” 

“Don’t say such things; don’t think them. I only wish to 
make you'happy. God bless you. I will not trouble you any 
more.” 

He did not attempt to take her hand, but left the room and 
the house, closing the door gently. 

“ How tiresome and foolish he is ; but he is very kind, and has 
such nice eyes. He ought to see how silly it would be for him 
and for me to marry. Married people generally make each other 
uncomfortable, and to be with him always and have to please 
him—no, I am sure I should not like it. I am so unfortunate,” 
mused Lill. “I wish I were like other people. If I were very | 
clever, and a great artist, then I need not be like other people ; 
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but I am asignorant asI can be, and I’ll never be anything great, 
yet I am not pleased with what pleases others. So I lose every 
way. I think I will give it all up and turn nurse ; I like nursing. 
I like making people do the right thing. But I am sure I shall 
not live long. I don’t care about——” 

“ Please, miss,” said the servant putting in her head, “ Mrs. 
Stepney has rung.” 

“Oh, thank you.” Lill jumped up and hurried to ascertain 
what her friend wanted. 

“ Did I hear the front door shut ?” asked Mrs. Stepney. “Is 
Dick Norris gone?” 

“ He has.” 

“T thought he would stay till I had my sleep out. Did 
you quarrel ?” 

“T will tell you all about it,” said Lill desperately, and she did, 
fully and truthfully. 

“What a nuisance it all is,’ cried Mrs. Stepney crossly. 
“What a fool he is to have been in such a hurry. I was always 
afraid he would spoil matters. But he is not one half so foolish 
as you are. You have thrown over a good kind man, a man that 
will get on too. Why, you will never have such a chance again. 
I consider that you have acted very badly ; you encouraged him. 
Yes, Lill; I say you did, with your soft unconscious ways: I 
don’t believe you have any heart, that is for—men. You have 
been very good to me. Why, what’s the matter, Lill? Is your 
neuralgia bad again?” 

“Yes. I havea horrid pain through my right eye,” said Lill, 
pressing a handkerchief to it and to its neighbour. 

“That’s just nervousness. There, don’t worry yourself. I 
daresay Dick Norris will go back to Australia, as the firm may 
offer him the management out there, and then you will never be 
troubled with him again. We both want change and I feel quite 
equal to travel. There, read that letter from Mr. Newman. He 
and his wife have found rooms in a farm-house in the New 
Forest. He says there is another bedroom you and I might 
have, and live with them. Suppose we go the day after to- 
morrow ; you have finished that little picture, ‘On the Elbe?’” 

“ Yes, I don’t think I can do any more to it.” 

“Very well, you shall write to Mrs. Newman and tell her to 
take the room fora fortnight certain. There is no use in moping 
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here; we both want freshening up. Then you might go to 
Germany for a while afterwards.” 

“Tt would be very nice,” said Lill humbly. 

“ Now ring for Mrs. Holden,” continued Mrs. Stepney energeti-* 
cally ; “I must explain things to her; and put some menthol on 
your brow.” 

“T will, but it is no use,” and Lill went her ways. 

“ Silly little thing,” said Mrs. Stepney to herself. “She does 
not know what she wants. She is honest, though. I wzshk she 
would marry Dick ; she has no idea what the value of such 
a man is, and the poor little soul is so alone. Lady de Walden 
is a nice warm-hearted woman, but she can never be what I am 
to Lill; and life is uncertain. Come in,” in reply to a knock at 
the door ; and Mrs. Holden entered, a little out of breath, and 
smartened up with a clean cap. 

To her Mrs. Stepney expounded her intentions, and came to 
an understanding as to the diminished rent to be paid as a 
retaining fee for her rooms. Mrs. Stepney generally had an eye 
to business. This was soon agreed on. Then Aunt Tony 
thought she had a right to a little gossip. 

“T’m sure it did my heart good to see that nice gentleman, Mr. 
Norris, back again. Will he be wanting his rooms, ma’am ?” 

“ That I cannot tell. He will no doubt let you know.” 

“ He looks right well. To think how fast people can travel, to 
be sure; it seems only yesterday he started, and there, he has 
been to Australia and back.” 

“Oh, no! only America.” 

“Well, knowing you have to do with Australia, from what you 
have told me, ma’am, I fancied it was there he went. Indeed I 
have an interest in those parts myself, seeing my favourite 
brother died there: such a fine, handsome, generous fellow, as 
sailors generally are. He was a captain—captain of a splendid 
vessel; but unfortunately a bad nervous fever drove him to 
drink, so he gave up the sea and settled in New Zealand, where 
he died soon, leaving an only child. His second wife married 
again and treated the poor girl shamefully, so another brother of 
mine who was well off did what he could for her.” 

“TI hope she proved grateful,” said Mrs. Stepney, who had had 
enough of the reminiscences. 

“Tcan’t say she is ungrateful ; but there, she has nearly broken 
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my heart,” and knowing that if she remained she would infallibly 
have told her shameful story, Mrs. Holden put her handkerchief 
to her eyes and hastily left the room. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
A SPOKE IN THE WHEEL. 


FERRARS did not manage to get away as soon as he wished, how- 
ever. Some business matters and a few commissions from Lady 
de Walden delayed him until the end of the first week in August. 

Never, even in the fiery restless period which separates early 
adolescence from complete manhood, had his heart known such 
riotous, almost irrepressible joy as now throbbed in his veins, 
and would have shone visibly in his eyes but for his strong power 
of self-repression. Naturally resolute, long practice had given 
him great mastery over himself. What had it not cost him 
to keep away from Claire all these long months, when he had but 
to put himself in the train and reach her passionately-desired 
presence in some thirty hours? But he held steadily to his 
resolution not to visit her during her father’s absence. That 
amiable veteran had taken advantage of some tolerable weather 
in March and returned to his beloved haunts in London. It was 
now six months since Ferrars had rested his eyes on the pale 
young face and slight willowy form he loved so well, and during 
this irksome exile his deepest interest and pleasure lay in his 
correspondence with Claire. At first her letters were short and 
irregular, simple, and chiefly filled with details respecting her 
boy, her father, her quiet home. Gradually they grew fuller and 
more frequent. She told him how she sought to keep her soul 
alive by new pursuits, by taking lessons in German, with which 
she already had some acquaintance, by resuming her study of 
painting, by frequent visits to the museums and galleries of the 
artistic Saxon capital ; then, though a strain of melancholy ran 
through them all, they bespoke a healthier state of mind, a 
growing wholesome interest in nature outside herself and her sad 
history, and the keen pleasure she felt in her boy’s growth and 
improvement, in his small achievements at the preparatory school 
to which she wisely sent him; finally her weekly letter came as 
regularly as the rising of the sun. 

To reply cost Ferrars much thought, but it was easier to rule 
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his pen than his eyes or his tongue, and his letters were models 
of calmly-expressed brotherly regard. He spoke much of his 
own uncertain aims, discussed the advisability of adopting politics 
as a career, or of purchasing land and devoting himself to a 
country life, &c., &c., to all of which Lady de Walden “did 
seriously incline.” 

Now his long probation was over: more than six months 
of steady endurance, of submission to social observances, of shrewd 
attention to his affairs, making sure that they were in a flourish- 
ing condition ; indeed his legal adviser remonstrated on his keep- 
ing so much capital idle. In short he had done all he intended 
to do, and now, with hope budding round his heart and pouring 
the intoxicating wine of its heavenly elixir through his veins, he 
gladly turned his back on the nearly extinct embers of the season, 
and set his face south-east, where he resolutely believed the sun 
of his future happiness lay as yet enveloped by the clouds and 
darkness of present sorrow. 

The route to Dresden was familiar enough. He had gone 
over it several times during the past and early in the present year, 
but never had he felt it so drearily tedious and slow. 

Arrived at the Saxon city he only breakfasted, and took the 
first train he could to the quaint old town of Zittau close to the 
Bohemian frontier. 

The long stoppages, the crawling pace, the friendly prolonged 
greetings of guards, engineers and stokers with their kinsfolk and 
acquaintance at little hamlets where not a passenger was to be 
seen, and the only indication of goods traffic was a few baskets 
of cherries laboriously lifted into the van by withered old women, 
while the men stood looking on approvingly, would have been 
maddening but for the newness of the scenery and the growing 
hope that the long journey was almost at an end. 

It was still in the glowing afternoon of a fine autumnal day when, 
after passing through a fair stretch of country where the golden 
grain was already falling under the sickle, Ferrars alighted at Zittau, 
and gathering his baggage together looked round for a convey- 
ance. He could speak French better than ordinary Englishmen, 
he could even manage to make his way alone in Italy, but of 
German he knew nothing. 

The station-master, however, came to his aid ; a stout soldierly 
man whose English was peculiar, but intelligible. 
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He did not at first quite understand where Ferrars wished to 
go, as his pronunciation was far from correct; but when he 
mentioned General Granard, his informant uttered a long-drawn 
“Ah! The English general! but he dwells over an hour from 
hence ; he and the gracious lady, his daughter, live at the Oybin” 
(pronounced “oy” as in, boy, “bin,” as been). “I shall find you 
conveyance and two good horses.” 

The station-master was true to his word, and Ferrars soon 
found himself and his baggage on board a somewhat ramshackle 
open carriage, drawn by a pair of ugly raw-boned active horses ; 
after a reiteration of thanks and profound bows on both sides, 
Ferrars to his delight drove off at a respectable pace. 

The road was uphill the whole way, and followed a small 
stream which flowed from the forest district to join the river at 
Zittau, and along its course was a sprinkling of peasants’ houses 
and small farmyards ; these grew fewer as the way grew steeper 
and led through a gorge where the yellowish-grey rocks stood up 
ruggedly from among the pine trees which clothed its sides and 
through which in bygone ages a rapid torrent must have torn its 
way; beyond, the hills receded, leaving a green oval valley, 
through which the stream they had followed made a wide curve. 
On the south, the ground sloped steeply up to a long wooded 
craggy ridge, terminating at the mouth of the gorge in a huge 
beehive-shaped mass of rock sparsely dotted with pine trees which 
rose many hundred feet above the little village lying beneath. A 
few cottages straggled along the slope for a short way with a 
rather superior Restauration or Gasthaus ; beyond this came a 
bit of indifferently cleared ground, and then a picturesque chélet 
in the Swiss style surrounded by a garden which at the back 
seemed to have been cut clean and square out of the pine woods. 

At the gate of this edifice the driver drew rein. Any doubts 
as to this being his destination were dispelled when Ferrars 
caught sight of General Granard in a very perfect morning 
summer suit, seated under a garden tent on the topmost of the 
three terraces by which the steep ascent was graduated and 
reading a newspaper, an English newspaper evidently, from its 
size. The sound of the carriage drew his attention ; he stood up, 
recognized Ferrars and waved his hand joyously. 

“Come along, Ferrars; we had almost given you up. Come 
along. These infernal steps are too much for me.” 
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Ferrars sprang quickly up the three flights and shook hands 
cordially with the old man. 

“We were awfully disappointed you couldn’t come last week, 
and were not at all sure of seeing you this one. Claire has been 
looking anxiously for you, but hardly expected you to-day ; she 
is out for a ramble with the boy and Fraulein.” 

“I did not like to fix a day and then fail you, and some 
matters detained me. Glad to see you looking so well, general,” 
said Ferrars, glancing round eagerly for a glimpse of the face 
and form he thirsted to see. 

“Yes, I must allow I am better than I have been since that 
sharp attack I had in Paris two years ago, and which was the 
beginning of troubles. But it is a God-forgotten hole ; however, 
I think I shall get you a little shooting and have half a mind to 
have a try myself. I used to have a turn at pheasants every 
autumn at Beaumont Royal, till that unlucky year.” 

“That’s right. We'll show the fellows here how to bring down 
the birds.” 

“Ay! we will. Here, Stubbs!” shouted the general in sten- 
torian tones. ‘“ Take Mr. Ferrars’ carriage round to the Restaura- 
tion ; find Fiebiger himself—he can understand you—and see 
that his room is ready and his things stowed away. Sorry we 
cannot put you up, Ferrars; but there isn’t a vacant spot in 
this miserable cabin. Now come in, come in; you must be 
famished.” 

“No such thing, I assure you. While the friendly station- 
master at Zittau looked for a conveyance I ate and drank 
and can go on in the strength of that meal till your dinner- 
time.” 

“Dinner!” echoed the veteran. “We have a scramble about 
seven, which one can hardly call dinner ; still, I thank heaven we 
have a Bohemian cook—her dishes have some flavour. Come 
indoors, at any rate, and have a brandy and seltzer to wash the 
dust from your throat,” and the general led the way up a few 
steps to a wide projecting window, the centre of which opened 
like a door into a good-sized room with a floor of polished pine, 
covered here and there by rugs and squares of carpet ; the furni- 
ture was extremely simple, and somewhat incongruous, for among 
the plain homely chairs were a couple of a more luxurious kind 
covered with handsome but faded brocade, and a long couch of 
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the same description ; while the window or cluster of windows 
was draped with pretty muslin curtains, evidently English. 
Various doors opened from it, and the general waving his hand 
said, “ There is an elegant drawing-room for you!” Ferrars’ 
eye, however, had detected many items which lent grace to the 
unpretending apartment. In the window was a basket chair 
beside a table littered with books and writing materials—an easel 
stood in a corner, and on a dark clumsy oak settle near it lay a 
box of colours and a palette, while at the other side of the 
window, which occupied one side of the room, were battledores 
and a shuttlecock, a fishing rod and a whip. 

The charm of a beloved presence was over the whole, and 
Ferrars would have willingly sat down there and given way to 
reverie, but the general kept him moving. 

“ Here is our dining-room,” he continued, opening a door and 
conducting his guest across a square hall to a carpetless room 
with a large table and a dozen chairs, all ponderous ; an old oak 
buffet nearly filled one side, on which stood all the glass and china 
used at table, while on the other was a large window looking out 
on a rather run-to-seed garden and the steep pine-covered hill- 
side which hemmed them in. 

“There, you see we are indeed in country quarters,” said the 
general; then putting his head out of the window he called, 
“Collins ; come here, Collins! She is at her work in the garden, 
I think ; capital woman she has turned out. Ha! there they are. 
Come along, Claire ; come, Gerald ; here’s Ferrars!” 

Ferrars did not move, his heart seemed to stand still ; though 
perfectly acquainted with his own feelings, he was startled by 
their strength ; the next moment Gerald bounded into the room 
and into his arms. 

“Oh! Cousin Ferrars, how long you have been. Mother and 
I have walked down the road so many evenings thinking we 
might meet you.” Ferrars greeted him warmly, but the next 
moment Claire came in; she had left her hat in the hall (it was 
the only bit of out-door attire needed in that secluded spot), and 
stood before him in the simplest of grey and black muslin 
dresses, crowned with the glory of her golden hair. The moment 
Ferrars’ eyes fell on her he recognized a subtle yet perceptible 
change. She was pale, but not wan; her lips were no longer 
bleached and colourless ; her eyes, though grave, even while they 
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looked “welcome,” had grown steady and lost the imploring 
expression of intolerable pain ; the sweet quiet smile with which 
she greeted him was no longer the piteous attempt that made it 
more sorrowful than tears. 

“My dear Stephen! How glad I am to see you.” Her very 
tones were fuller, richer, less youthful than they were six months 
ago. 
“ Thank you, Claire. I have been most unavoidably delayed, 
but I have executed all your commissions and brought you some 
very solid books. This must be a grand place for health. Gerald 
is so brown and grown, I should hardly have known him—and 
you,” a long searching look into the face so frankly upturned to 
him, “you seem a new creature.” 

“In some ways I am,” she returned with a slight sigh. 

“ Here—here, Ferrars, is your brandy and seltzer,” cried the 
general as an “elderly” young woman with a flapping brown 
straw hat adorned by a wreath of real fern and long streamers of 
brown ribbon came in; she had a large sketch-book under her 
arm, a small box of water colours in one hand and a small stone 
bottle of seltzer water in the other, and placed both on the table 
with a rather elaborate courtesy. 

“Will you open it, Fraulein, like a good girl?” said the general, 
fetching the cognac and a couple of tumblers from the buffet with 
his own august hands. 

“You should have offered Stephen some of the delightful iced 
beer which Stubbs likes so much,” said Lady de Walden. 

“Not I, I never drink it myself.” 

“Ach! du grosser Gott !” cried Fraulein in a loud strong voice 
as the cork suddenly flew up to the ceiling and deluged her black 
silk apren and check skirt. 

“Tam very sorry,” began Ferrars, called back to the present. 

“Qh! Fraulein Thérése, let me wipe it,” exclaimed Gerald, 
producing his pocket-handkerchief. 

No—no, my dear child; I will go to the kitchen; it is 
nothing,” and with a good-humoured smile on her broad face 
Fraulein Thérése disappeared. 

Then ensued many questions and answers, only on the outside 
of things, however. The general was anxious for London gossip 
Lady de Walden for tidings of Lillian Sandys and particulars 
respecting Mrs. Stepney’s accident. The general explained that 
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they were obliged to live the best way they could, and hoped that 
Ferrars would not be too profoundly bored. He replied with a 
smile that when he felt the boredom too excessive he should 
depart. 

“TI do not think Stephen will be uncomfortable, my dear father. 
We have all we want in a simple way. For my part I like the 
homeliness of life in these wilds, and the place is strangely beau- 
tiful ; I am quite beginning to know my way about. It might be 
the home of genii and gnomes and all the eerie things of old 
German legends.” 

“T was charmed by the approach to your fairyland,” said 
Ferrars, “and shall enjoy exploring it.” 

“Yes, it is lovely,” cried Gerald. “There are caves and holes 
and places where Fraulein has shown me the marks of the water 
whirls ; it was all water here once, you know.” 

“Indeed!” said Ferrars. 

“Come along,” said the general; “I will take you to your 
hotel, such as it is, and commend you to the master. He speaks 
a little English.” 

“And we will meet you ie by the mill and take a stroll 
before dinner,” added Claire. 

To Ferrars it was a delicious evening. The fresh pure moun- 
tain air, the deep stillness of the secluded valley, the mixture of 
strangeness in his surroundings, of delightful familiarity in his 
companions, the sense of being lifted out of his ordinary world 
and above the restraints and difficulties of his ordinary life lapped 
him in a temporary Elysium, to which the only drawback was 
the change in Claire’s tone and manner which from time to time 
struck him sharply. Yet to any casual observer they would have 
only indicated improved health and spirits. She took her part 
in the conversation, and evidently gave her mind to what she was 
talking about. But her opinions and her mode of expression had 
acquired clearness and decision. She ventured to contradict the 
general occasionally, gently and kindly, but holding her own with 
him, while she seemed to exercise greater influence than formerly. 
Her manner to the boy, too, though tender and loving, had a 
dash of command Ferrars had never observed before, to which he 
yielded a more ready obedience. 

The past was not alluded to save once, when Ferrars, observ- 
ing a small piano, said he was glad to see that Claire had not 
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given up music for painting. She replied in a low voice: “No; 
but to take it up again was perhaps the hardest task of all. 
Music is so terribly full of memories,” and as if to show her self- © 
victory she went unasked to the instrument and played some 
German airs dreamily. 

Then when Ferrars said good-night she threw a lace shawl 
over her head and accompanied him to the garden gate, where 
they stood a few minutes watching the moon slowly rising above 
the wooded height of the Hoch Wald, a lofty hill which closed in 
the valley on the north-west. After a pause of silent sympathy 
they parted with a quiet good-night, and Ferrars, feeling as if on 
enchanted ground, walked slowly away to his hotel. 

* * * * * 

Life in the Oybin was of the simplest description. Ferrars had 
his early coffee and petzt pain at the rustic hotel, where at first 
the polite Stubbs made a point of presenting himself before the 
general’s hour for rising. This, however, Ferrars soon put a stop 
to. 

“ You need not give yourself the trouble of coming down here 
at dawn, Stubbs. I assure you I am quite comfortable.” 

“Well, sir, I am afraid not, seeing as how you have come with- 
out your man, and you are not accustomed to do for yourself.” 

“Not at all, Stubbs ; I am quite independent. When I travel 
on an ordinary much frequented line I like to have Rayner with 
me. But I never take him into out of the way places; he is 
miserable away from society, and / have the trouble of taking 
care of him. Don’t mind about me, Stubbs ; an additional 
hour’s sleep will do you good.” 

“Very well, sir. But if you should want me you will let me 
know.” 

“ Yes, yes, of course.” 

After the second breakfast at the chd/et there was an hour or 
two of reading and letter-writing, until they could be sure of shade 
on one side of the road or path they intended following, then a 
long ramble ensued, or a drive in the one rough paint-blistered 
old open carriage the Restauration boasted, drawn by a pair of 
much enduring horses quite unacquainted with currie-comb or 
clippers, when the general joined the party, and they made more 


distant expeditions. 
For the first week after Ferrars’ arrival, Lady de Walden was 
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much engaged in a sketch she was making of some beautiful 
ruins that crowned the first stage of the huge mass of rock, on 
the topmost crag of which the broken fragments of a robber 
castle, built in remote times, still stood. 

Here, so soon as the sun was off the western side of the valley, 
Lady de Walden generally made her way through the pine wood 
behind the ché/et, and up a curious pathway ascending in wide 
shallow steps, with a hollow or furrow at either side, which might 
admit the thickness of a cart-wheel, all cut in the solid rock, and 
leading zigzag fashion up the steep side ; the pine trees met over- 
head, save where it passed under the arch of a tower that guarded 
the approach. The views at each turn were infinitely picturesque, 
and as the road led higher and higher, glimpses were obtained of 
a surrounding crowd of hills, none of them lofty enough for 
grandeur, but sufficiently steep and rugged for dignity. 

“ Horses used to come up here long ago, when the monks were 
building the church and their house,” said Gerald, who generally 
accompanied his mother to the spot where she worked, as, escorted 
by Ferrars, who carried her camp stool and etceteras, Lady de 
Walden began to climb the path to the ruins a few days after his 
arrival. 

“Used they?” said Ferrars. “Well, I think they might.” 

“Yes, and these hollows were for the cart-wheels, Fraulein 
Thérése says. I don’t know about ¢hat, but I rode my pony up 
one day. Stubbs walked beside me, but he did not hold the rein, 
and old Sheltie never stumbled ; he kept looking down. Do you 
think a cart could come up, Cousin Ferrars?” 

“Perhaps you might. So you have your pony here, Gerald ?” 

“Yes, mother had it brought all the way in the train ; but I do 
not ride a great deal, only when Stubbs or Karl can come; other 
times I ride when mother and Fraulein walk, and it is rather tire- 
some, for if I take ever so little a gallop, Fraulein screams, and 
mother of course ske does not scream, but she does not like it.” 

“You do not know your way, Gerald, and you might be lost 
or frightened.” | 

“No, I should not, and I can speak German ; I could ask my 


” 


way. 
“ Suppose, Gerald, I try to find a horse and ride with you,” 
said Ferrars, 

“Qh! yes, do; that will be first-rate. We will cross the 
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Grenzen—the border, you know—and ride down into Bohemia. 
So, cousin, do get a horse; can’t you send to England for some ? 
and I could ride a much bigger pony now.” So the boy chat- 
tered on, sometimes clambering over the rocks at either side, 
sometimes returning to bound up and twine his arm through 
Ferrars’ till they reached the “vantage post” where Lady de 
Walden usually placed herself. Ferrars wandered with the boy 
about the half-ruined cloisters, which were built on the verge of 
a precipice, and through their traceried openings looked down 
over a sea of varied foliage (for ash and beech and oak on this 
sheltered side mingled with the pines) to a small Zecch or mere, 
that lay far below, where the monks of old cultivated the fish 
which made their meagre days not altogether flavourless. His 
young kinsman seemed quite familiar with the place, and to 
be on friendly terms with the “ guardian,” an old soldier, of course, 
with whom he entered into a long disquisition in German respect- 
ing some rails the old man was splitting from a log of wood. 

Ferrars, seeing the boy seemed able to take care of himself, 
strolled back to Claire, who appeared much absorbed in her work. 

He stood looking at her for some time, and then sat down on 
the trunk of a tree which lay prone beside her. 

“You have improved wonderfully. It is true I did not see 
much of what you had done when I was last in Dresden,” he 
said. 

“TI think I have made a few steps,” she returned, still intent on 
her sketch ; “at all events, it gives me pleasure now to try; at 
first it was such an effort to try: the terrible paralyzing conviction 
that nothing was of any use, lay so heavily upon me.” 

“You have been strong enough to overcome it.” She did not 
reply, and Ferrars watched her expressive face unobserved. 

It was steadier, less mobile, than formerly, also there was a 
richer, healthier red on her lips, which seemed to him more firmly 
closed than in bygone days. What a long agony she had endured 
since he had gone to seek her in Paris nearly two years ago. 
How much longer would it be before her heart would come to 
life again? For at six-and-twenty it takes a great deal to ex- 
tinguish vitality. The line he had chalked out for himself was a 
difficult one to adhere to: extreme patience, the repression of all 
lover-like display ; these must be his object. And he would not 


fail in them. 
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“You have got the perspective through the arch very well,” 
he said in his quiet way, which yet conveyed the impression of 
sincere interest. 

“You think so?” and Claire drew her head back to examine 
her work critically. “What I find so difficult is to catch the 
delightful warm tone of these stones. It is a sort of yellow grey 
suffused with pink. How Lilly Sandys would enjoy this place, 
the colouring is so sweet ; I fancy I thought of myself too, when 
I asked her. It would be charming to have a friend to paint 
with one. Do you paint or draw, Stephen ?” 

_ “Not at all; I am like the children, fond of looking at pictures, 
and by dint of looking I come to discern a little about them.” 

“T used to hear people say you were a connoisseur.” 

“That is a big word, Claire.” There was another long pause 
while Lady de Walden tried a variety of mixtures to produce the 
especial tint of the sand-stone which composed the wall and 
arch. 

“T am going to find a horse,” began Ferrars again. “Gerald 
complains that his energies ‘are sorely cramped for want of a 
competent squire on his equestrian excursions.” 

“How very good of you, Stephen. I am always afraid the 
boy worries you; you do not give me the idea of a man who 
would stand being troubled with children.” 

“Well, no. I am not generally credited with amiability ; but 
I am fond of your boy, Claire.” 

“ He will need your friendship yet, Stephen, poor little fellow ; 
so try to like him for his own sake.” 

“TI do. Suppose we make a sally to Zittau to-morrow, and see 
what we can find, It’s the head-quarters of a regiment, and the 
officers must ride.” 

“Yes, but their own horses, Stephen.” 

“Still, we must try. Do you think we could discover anything 
that would carry a lady? It would do you a world of good to 
ride with us, Gerald and me. We could cross the border and 
see something of the country beyond.” 

“T shall never ride again,” said Claire in a low, but very decided 
tone. “Riding brings back such bitter associations.” She was 
silent for a moment, and then began to put away her paints and 
wash the paint from her brushes. 

“TI cannot paint any more,” she said. “I will give my things 
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to the old keeper ; he will take them to the chd/et. Let us find 
Gerald, and I will take you a beautiful walk which you have not 
been yet.” 

“T am afraid I have wounded you unwittingly,” he said. 

Claire smiled. “ When one is bruised and sore from the crown 
of the head to the soles of the feet, any and every touch will 
hurt,” she said. ‘“ But you give me far more pleasure than pain ; 
and I am getting stronger ; later, I shall feel less. Come, here 
is Gerald,” as that young gentleman came towards them. “Go, 
dear, and ask Breitman to take my box and camp-stool to the 
chalet as he goes home ; then we will take Cousin Ferrars down 
to the Hausgrund.” Gerald ran off to deliver his message and 
Lady de Walden, turning her back on the old church, led her 
companion to where at a few hundred yards’ distance some 
masonry lay in fragments and part of a wall still stood. 

“These are, I am told, the remains of the monks’ house,” she 
said, “and this steep path leads down to the fish pond we see 
from the cloisters. We will wait for Gerald ; he is a dear good 
child in his consideration for my weak nerves, but I don’t like him 
to wander too far.” 

The boy soon ran back and they plunged down the steep in- 
cline. The path, however, quickly turned to the left, and pro- 
ceeded to wind between curiously-shaped splintered crags and 
big moss-grown stones, over and among which great tufts of 
feathery ferns grew abundantly, watered here and there by tiny 
springs welling up from beneath the stones or trickling from a 
fissure, where the underlying skeleton of rock was left unclothed 
by the sandy earth and mossy growth. In one or two places, a 
little stream sprang forth, forming a miniature cascade, which 
stole away with a silvery trickling sound. Over all, the thick 
roof of spreading tree tops made a delicious shelter, deepening 
almost to darkness as they went lower and lower, though above 
blazed the fierce heat of an intensely bright August day, while 
the fresh moistness of the atmosphere in these cool depths was 
pervaded by the delightful aromatic perfume of the pine trees, 
their tribute of “frankincense and myrrh” to their god the sun. 

“This is fairy-like,” said Ferrars as they paused on a narrow 
foot-bridge over the largest of the little rills which intersected 
their path. “It is luxury to breathe here, after the furnace heat 
up above.” 
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“It is a favourite walk of mine and Gerald’s, but there are times 
when it gives me a melancholy sense of imprisonment. I have 
yet to introduce you to the ramble I like best of all, to the top of 
the Hoch Wald. There you have a bird’s-eye view over Bohemia 
and Silesia. That always gives me a sense of freedom, almost 
exhilaration.” 

“T suppose an elevated position suits you best, Claire.” 

“No, I am quite devoid of ambition. There must be a wealth 
of wild flowers here in spring ; see the enormous variety of leaf- 
age covering the ground ; and ow charming leaves are! Gerald, 
gather me some leaves ; pretty ones, dear,” and the boy darted off 
to execute her wish. 

“What a fine little fellow he is,” said Ferrars looking after him, 
“and how like ” he stopped himself and exclaimed, “ Give me 
your hand ; these stones are slippery and it is very steep.” 

“Thank you; I can manage very well; I often come here.” 

They did not speak again till they reached the foot of the hill. 

“ Keep to the right, Stephen ; we are going past the 7ezch, the 
little lakelet you saw from the cloisters, and then to Gerald’s 
favourite place, ‘The Elfin Wiese.’ He will tell you all about it.” 
She paused and then began again abruptly : “ How long have you 
been here, Stephen ?” 

“To be accurate, eight days.” 

“And I have never had any confidential talk with you,” she 
exclaimed. “Partly because I fear to begin, yet I have so much 
to say.” 

“And I have been burning to get into the inner circle of the 
ring fence with which you manage to surround yourself, Claire ; 
but we are never alone, and our conferences must be face to face.” 

“1 can always contrive that, Stephen ; only I have dreaded to 
break the thin coating of icy composure I have managed to spread 
over the troubled waters of my soul. I dare not begin when 
Gerald is with us. I dread any stray words reaching his ear until 
he is old enough to—to understand—and oh! what a cruel time 
that will be. Do you know he begins to forget his father? I 
make him always join his name with mine in his prayers, but that 
is becoming quite mechanical—hush, here he is.” 

“ Mother, I have gathered some beauties ; and there are Blau- 
beeven on the hill opposite. May I go and gather some ?” cried 
Gerald. 
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“No, dear ; it would keep you too far behind,” and Claire took 
the leaves, tying them up in the boy’s pocket-handkerchief. 
“ Besides, I want you to tell the legend of the Elfin Wiese to 
Cousin Ferrars.” 

“I know my way quite well, mother; do let me go.” 

“No, Gerald ; I cannot.” Gerald walked by her side for a few 
yards in silence, when, joy of joys! where the narrow valley into 
which they had descended widened suddenly and considerably, 
the rugged sparsely-wooded height on their left trending back, to 
make room as it were for the Zech, from the opposite side of 
which the rock, partly masked below by trees, the upper portion 
bare, and lying in stony layers as if built by the hand of man, 
rose almost straight up to a great height, behold! Fraulein 
Thérése, with a basket in her hand, advanced to meet them. 

“Tt is so fine, I thought I would come and gather some Blau- 
beeven for the Abendbrod,” she said in reply to Lady de Walden’s 
greeting. 

“Then I may go with Fraulein Thérése, mother,” cried Gerald 
eagerly. : 

“Yes, dear ; do not over-heat yourself.” 

Kissing his hand to his mother, Gerald went off chattering 
gaily in German. 

“Yes, he is very like his father,” said Claire as his voice died 
away. “He sometimes startles me by the way he does things 
and says things, they are so exactly alike.” 

“ But he has your eyes, Claire, and, thank God! your blood to 
correct the other.” 

She did not reply. 

“ May I say how glad I am to see you so much brighter and 
better than you were ?” asked Ferrars. 

“ You may say anything you like, Stephen. Yes, I am greatly 
changed. I seem to have died, and come to life again, an older, 
colder, less impulsive woman. I do not feel anguish any more, 
neither do I feel joy nor hope, except for Gerald ; he is the centre 
of my vitality. What conditions of mind and heart I may develop 
it is impossible to say, but I tell you how I feel now. I do not 
think my present composure can soon be disturbed, but I feel 
happier since you came, dear Stephen,” and she raised her eyes to 
his with the old soft tender youthful expression he knew so well. 

“ That would reward me for a far more dangerous and difficult 
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journey than from London to Zittau,” said Ferrars in a low tone, 
and added after a moment’s pause, “ Natural indignation no doubt 
steels your heart against your unworthy husband.” 

“T don’t think it.is indignation,” replied Claire thoughtfully ; 
“it is perhaps something still more profound. My husband—the 
husband I thought I had—seems to have died too, and I can look 
back across the grave he has dug for himself, and remember the 
sweet days we have passed together and almost taste their sweet- 
ness again, till I recall ” She stopped and a slight shiver ran 
through her. “You see I was very young when we married, and 
I thought him a hero, wise and strong and above the stature of 
other men. But gradually time showed me he was not. Do you 
think that changed my love for him? No, his generosity, his 
genial brightness, the delightful boyishness of his nature, made 
him dearer than ever. I am naturally thoughtful and quiet rather 
than buoyant; the very sound of his voice sent new life through 
my veins. My highest hope was to be of use to him, but, long 
before he—he gave me such terrible proof of it, I knew he was— 
not strong. I am wasting time talking about myself,” she went 
on in a changed voice, “but it is a sort of relief to speak to you. 
I never mention these feelings to my father. He bursts into 
abuse of Lord de Walden, and that is infinitely distressing to me.” 

“You are very forgiving, Claire,” said Ferrars, not without 
bitterness. 

“No, Stephen,” she returned; “ but I still bear his name; 
he is Gerald’s father, and he was once sacred to me.” 

“Has the general ever broached the question of divorce to 
you ?” asked Ferrars with some hesitation, feeling that her reply 
was of profound importance and dreading it. 

“ He has, too often, for it is a thing to which I will not consent.” 

“You are too young, Claire, to face a lifetime in an anomalous 
and uncertain position. Think what time has done for you 
already ; what may five or six years more do ?” 

“Time has not healed so much as strengthened, Stephen.” 

“Still, I would not declare against divorce yet. Suppose de 
Walden broke with—with ey, and wished to return to you ?” 

Lady de Walden grew pale. “My God! What should I do?” 
she exclaimed more to herself than her companion. Ferrars 
looked intently into her face, but did not speak. “No,” she 
resumed after a moment’s pause, “he will never seek me again. 
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After expelling me from my home, he would never look me in 
the face. A temporary infidelity, under temptation the force 
of which I cannot measure, I might forgive; but to break up 
my home, to throw me back on my poor father’s hands, this is 
treatment I could not pardon, and he must know it.” 

“Then if such is your feeling, Claire, why object to divorce ?” 

“T have many reasons. I cannot detail them now.” 

“In about six weeks Gerald will have entered his eighth year, 
and de Walden will have the right to claim him.” 

“TI do not think he will” Again a shudder passed through 
her. “It is chiefly on Gerald’s account I object to seeking a 
divorce. If in future my boy sees me living in silent obscurity, 
and finds his father in splendour at Beaumont Royal with 
another Lady de Walden at his side, what impression will he 
receive ? How will it be possible for him to feel that woman’s 
guilt? No, Stephen. I feel that Lord de Walden wishes to 
force me into dissolving our marriage, and I will ot. What 
should I gain by such a terrible act ? Nothing, but bitter degra- 
dation! Nothing will ever force me into such a course, except to 
keep my precious boy, and Lord de Walden cannot—dare not 
touch him.” 

“ That it is impossible to say, Claire. Remember whose hand 
pulls the wires,” returned Ferrars, infinitely disappointed by her 
resolute tone. 

“Time only can show. But, Stephen, things must be 
desperately hard before / seek a divorce.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SPECIAL PLEADING. 


Happy days rarely last long, and this delightful, restful period, 
this rare true holiday—as Ferrars felt it to be—was nearing its 
end all too soon. He never encouraged his friends to write to 
him, and during the present interval he heartily blessed the 
instinctive wisdom which had guarded him from an extensive 
correspondence. 

A short spell of rain had made the general rather discontented 
and fidgety. It also obliged him, and consequently his daughter, 
to renounce a proposed visit to Friedland—the castle and estate 
of the famous Wallenstein—which was within a drive of Zittau. 
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Ferrars therefore went alone. Nothing would induce the general 
to fix another day. It would, he said, postpone their return. 
He wished to see Claire comfortably settled before he left her, 
and to celebrate his grandson’s birthday. Then he should make 
for London, where his own comfortable rooms awaited him. He 
would never let them again—never, by Jove! It would be an 
age before Stubbs could find things and put them in order. 

Claire was too indifferent to oppose him, and so the inevitable, 
which always settles matters for us, arrange them how we may, 
pointed to the speedy break up of the little party, which had 
afforded so much talk to the simple villagers of Oybin, who 
never before had had English visitors in their midst. 

“It is a superb day,” said Ferrars early one afternoon, the last 
but two they were to be in the happy valley. “ Do not waste it 
by going with the general to Zittau. He can go very well with 
Karl as his Jehu and attendant, and pay his farewell visit to 
Brinckmann. Suppose we—you and I and Gerald—go to the 
top of the Hoch Wald. It was quite thick when we ascended 
before ; we lost half the view.” 

“ Yes, do, mother dear,” cried Gerald. “I can ride Tomtit— 
poor Tom! I have not ridden him for such a long time.” 

“T should like it very much, only my father-——” 

“ My dear Claire, you would make a tyrant of any man. Your 
father does not want you. Here he is,” as the general entered 
in carefully arranged visiting get-up. 

“It is so fine and clear,” began Ferrars, “that we thought—if 
you did not want us specially—we would climb the Hoch Wald.” 

“Qh, yes. Go by all means. I have various things to do in 
Zittau and Karl speaks enough English for all I want.” 

As soon as the general was safely dispatched, Lady de Walden 
called Fraulein Thérése, who gladly obeyed her instructions and 
put on her most shady hat, to accompany the “ Herr Graf,” as Gerald 
was generally termed by the German members of the household. 

“She is quite indefatigable in these expeditions,” said Lady de 
Walden ; “she goes into every nook and up every crag that 
Gerald wants to explore, and knows the legends and fairy tales, 
so that she is invaluable to him.” 

“No doubt,” said Ferrars, who was too enchanted with the 
success of his scheme to have Claire all to himself through one 
whole afternoon, to disapprove of anything. 
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The little party started almost immediately, Fraulein armed 
with a basket to carry whatever—in the shape of plants and 


stones—Gerald chose to consider curiosities. They followed a — 


steep road which led from the north-west of the valley straight 
away to Bohemia. 

About half-way up, a narrow bridle road turned away through 
the pine trees, which grew more sparsely as they ascended, to a 
small Gasthaus very nearly at the top of the height, on the 
Bohemian side. 

It was unusually warm for that late season. The sky was 
deeply blue, a few dappled clouds were gathering in the east, and 
casting their slow-sailing shadows over the wide stretch of 
country which lay beneath them, dotted with sudden isolated 
hills of curious shape, conical mounds and truncated cones, 
suggestive of the bubbling up of fiery volcanic material. 

The occasional beech and oak and elm, which were inter- 
spersed amid the prevalent pines, had put on their richest tints, 
and the delicious perfume of the latter made the atmosphere 
aromatic. The woods were silent, though now and then a rather 
wintry note from some feathered songster broke the stillness, 
and the soft wooing sound of the wood-pigeon’s “coo—coo” 
came from the depths of the forest. 

Part of the way was steep enough, and Gerald, having doubled 
the distance by his excursions right and left—often leaving his 
docile little steed to take care of himself, always followed by the 
good-humoured Fraulein—was very glad to rest at the little 
inn when they reached it, to drink a large tumbler of milk and 
devour some schwartzes Brod ; nor was Fraulein Thérése averse 
to the refreshment of a huge beaker of beer. 

The host, with the donxhomie of his class in Saxony, came and 
sat down with his guests, while Lady de Walden followed her 
son’s example and enjoyed some milk and bread. “ Mine host ” 
talked easily, but without a shadow of disrespect, telling all that 
he thought would interest them, about his house and the district. 
“Soon he would shut up his Restauration,” he said, “ as the snow 
in winter was too deep to allow of visitors; but from ancient 
times there had always been a Gasthaus on the Hoch Wald. 
The former inn had been destroyed by fire. It was a far finer 
building than this,” he said. ‘“ Moreover, it stood higher up and 
further back. Indeed, the line of demarcation between Saxony 
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and Bohemia ran through it, and this was once the means of 
saving a fugitive freebooter’s life not so long ago. He had been 
pursued by Bohemian officers of justice, and run to earth in the 
kitchen of the inn, as he partook of the food and drink he so 
much needed. Before his pursuers could touch him, he darted 
into a room which opened on the Saxon side, and being Saxon 
defied them. There were a goodly number of Saxons present,” 
concluded the host, “ all stout men, ready to back him up, or, as 
the gracious lady may guess, the imaginary line would not have 
mattered much to these murderous frontiers-men.” The story 
interested Gerald extremely, and he put many question to “ mine 
host,” who seemed amused and interested by the handsome child. 
Finally, Gerald thought he would like to return along the same 
path by which the fugitive was supposed to have escaped to Zittau. 

“ T know it,” said Fraulein Thérése ; “it leads down to the 
Luckendorf Road ; it is not very far. If the /zeber Gerald likes 
to go that way, I am not tired.” 

“Tt will be too much for you, Fraulein Thérése,” said Claire. 

“For me? No; by nomeans. For you, it would be.” 

“ Lady de Walden must not think of prolonging her walk any 
further than is absolutely necessary,” said Ferrars authoritatively. 

The Wirth, or host, explained that a path, partly in the dry bed 
of asmall stream, led directly down through the woods to the head 
of the valley, and that some beautiful views were to be obtained 
on the way. 

They therefore soon bid the genial innkeeper a friendly adieu, 
and climbed the crest of the hill behind the Gasthaus, where 
Fraulein and Gerald parted from them and pursued the wider 
and easier track towards Luckendorf. 

“Tam afraid this is a rough path for you, Claire,” said Ferrars, 
glancing down the stone bestrewn bed of the little river. 

“We can take our time over it, Stephen ; I am accustomed to 
rough walking. What a charming place it is! I am quite sorry 
to leave it. This has been a delightful excursion.” 

For a few yards the footing was somewhat difficult ; Claire, in 
spite of her recent experience, was fain to accept the assistance 
Ferrars was so ready to give. Then they reached a narrow strip 
of level, where the trees were fewer and the sunburnt grass scarce 
hid, like a scant coverlet, the hard dry ground. Here a prostrate 
pine, uprooted by some storm of the past winter, offered a rest- 
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ing-place, from which they looked over the valley and beyond it 
through the gorge by which the road led to Zittau. It was 
asupefb day, clear, mellow, and unusually warm—the very crown 
and pinnacle of the year’s maturity—from which it would soon 
decline. 

“It is difficult to believe that we are so near winter,” said 
Ferrars as Lady de Walden sat down to contemplate the fair 
scene before them and removed her hat, hoping to catch a breath 
of the soft breeze which at intervals whispered through the 
solemn pines. 

“Yet the peasants seem to think it time to prepare for his 
cold presence ; they are busy thatching the walls of their houses 
—I mean the wooden portions of the cottages, where they work 
their looms, those curious additions, you know, with the arches of 
wood over each window. They fill them all in with the tops and 
branches of the pines, and fir trees.” 

“Yes, I could not understand what that grim old fellow who 
lives near the mill was about yesterday. I fancy life must be 
very dreary here except in summer.” 

“It is home to these people, and that counts for much,” said 
Claire with a sigh; then after a pause she exclaimed, “ How 
beautiful it is! How delicious the air! the silence! I cannot 
tell you, Stephen, the kind of fierce rebellion this sense of the 
loveliness and harmony in nature raises in my heart, or mind, or 
both, against the destiny that forces me to be out of tune and 
unhappy. There are times when I would give half the years 
which lie before me (I suppose) if I could but buy forgetfulness ; 
yet it seems to me that even if I could, I ought not. Perhaps it 
shows levity to long as I do for happiness. But right or wrong, 
I pine for it, oh! desperately.” She clasped her hands and 
stretched them out before her, letting them drop with a despair- 
ing gesture in her lap. 

There was so much pain and sweetness in her tones that they 
thrilled through Ferrars, and set his veins throbbing with a wild 
passionate eagerness to console her and suggest the new aspect 
life might yet wear for her. 

“Wrong? why should it be wrong?” he exclaimed, drawing 
near from where he had stood, leaning against a fragment of 
rock, and sitting down by her side, looked earnestly into her 
yearning eyes. “A more natural blameless desire could not be 
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formed. Why should you not be happy, dear Claire? You are too 
young to despair. Because you have been cruelly wronged, must 
you go mourning all your life long? I hope I shall yet see you 
bright and happy, with a brightness and happiness different 
in kind, though not in degree, from the joyous youthfulness 
I remember so well when we first met—how long ago ?—more 
than seven years. That is a large slice out of your life.” 

“ Measured in one way it is a huge slice,” murmured Claire ; a 
long pause followed. Claire sat with her hands clasped round 
one knee, her great grey eyes looking far away, her lips parted 
and occasionally quivering. Ferrars watched her with half- 
closed eyes, waiting for her to speak. 

At length she roused herself, smoothed back her hair, and said 
with a look of greater animation: 

“T dwell too much on my own troubles; that is always 
unhealthy. Tell me something of yourself, Stephen. Though 
I have been too selfishly engrossed to ask you many questions, I 
am too grateful not to feel deeply interested in all that you do or 
plan. Now that you have given up The Lodge, where do you 
intend to spend your winters ?” 

Ferrars did not answer immediately ; he looked on the ground 
for a minute before he answered : 

“ My future plans are very hazy. I begin to think that hunt- 
ing, shooting, yachting are not quite enough to fill a man’s life ; 
it is like dining on extrées. What to choose as a piece de résis- 
tance is the puzzle. Politics repel me. If you are to have any 
kind of influence you must act with a party, and be the party 
what it may, it will drag you sooner or later through the gutter. 
Of all lives a country squire’s seems to me the least ob- 
jectionable. Shortly before I left London, I heard of a place in 
Northumberland, not far from the happy hunting grounds of the 
original Ferrars, and I have some idea of buying it; there is 
a tolerably numerous tenantry—a good deal gone to the dogs ; it 
would be interesting to develop its resources, as men say when 
they want to make money. Don’t you think I should be a 
pattern landlord, Claire ?” 

“TI think you would try to be just,” she said thoughtfully. “I 
think such a life would be, might be very happy ; you could be 
in touch with the people whom yen help to be prosperous. At 
Beaumont, I remember. ? 
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“No,” interrupted Ferrars gently, “do not remember, do not 
look back.” Claire smiled somewhat sadly and shook her head. 

“It would be very nice for you to have an estate to improve and 
look after, and ” she stopped. “Do not let me go on if I 
offend or annoy you, but I have often thought, particularly of late, 
of what you once told me in Paris, while I was still so happy.” 

“Nothing you would say is likely to offend me, Claire,” he 
returned, looking keenly at her. 

“ You said that you loved some one whom you could not marry, 
very much. Tell me, dear Stephen, has it all passed by, or have 
you any more hope? I do not ask from idle curiosity, but 
because I do want you to be happy, Stephen.” 

Ferrars averted his eyes, and then said in a guarded tone: 

“No, Claire. There is small chance of ¢hat love passing 
away.” 

“T have often intended to ask you about it, but whenever 
we met there was so much to say about my miserable affairs. 
Now I want you to talk to me about this trouble, if it zs a 
trouble ; that is, if it would be a comfort to you.” 

“Our notions of comfort, Claire, are probably different.” 

“ Just do as you like, Stephen.” 

“T always like to talk to you. Yes, this tenacious love of mine 
has given me far more pain than pleasure ; still it has become 
part of myself.” 

“We know the same people, generally, Stephen. Have I ever 
met this girl ?” 

_ Ferrars looked full into her eyes and smiled slightly as he 
said, “ No, you have not.” 

“Tell me more about her.” 

“ Not now, Claire; perhaps, when you return to London next 
spring, I may even introduce her to you, for I have just a faint 
hope, or rather I am less hopeless.” 

“ Did you not say you had a rival ?” 

“T had. I fear I have.” 

“If she were wise, she would love you best ; even / believe you 
would be true, Stephen. If I ever come to know her well enough, 
I will tell her so. Oh! how glad I should be to help you.” 

“Would you plead my cause, Claire?” he asked, his eyes 
growing dreamy. 

“Yes! most warmly, most heartily.” 
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Ferrars drew a little nearer, leaning one elbow on his knee, and 
his cheek on his hand. He looked wistfully into her face. “If 
you do, then,” he said, “tell her that she has entwined herself 
with every fibre of my being; she fills my soul to the exclusion 
of every other love, almost every friendship ; she has given life, 
and thought for others, to my heart, which was naturally hard ; 
to be with her, even though she be indifferent, is the purest 
delight ; to be parted from her, an unutterable blank, which only 
the hope of meeting her again enables me to endure. Tell her, 
that passionately as I love her sweet fair face, her delicate grace- 
ful form, I love still more the heart and mind that speaks in both. 
Tell her all this, and more, that as she is the first love of my life, 
so she shall be the last ; such a passion as she has inspired in me, 
comes but once in a life-time.” 

There was unspeakable tenderness and fire in the deep tones 
of his voice, and his profound emotion almost startled his hearer. 

“ How is it I never knew before how much you could feel?” 
she cried, her colour deepening, her eyes filling from sympathy 
and a strange uneasiness she.could not understand. “God grant 
you the happiness I am sure you deserve. If I ever can help 
you, I will. But, oh! Stephen, 7 never could repeat your confes- 
sion with your voice! Speak to her as you have done just now, 
and she will not say you nay.” 

Ferrars did not seem to hear. He had risen and taken a few 
steps forward to the edge of the level spot on which they were 
pausing, and appeared to be gazing at the country beneath. After 
a few moments’ silence he returned, and said with a short laugh: 
“T have said a great deal more than I intended, but I am safe 
with you, Claire ; you will not sneer at me as a sentimentalist, 
nor betray my confidence.” 

“ Indeed—indeed, I will not,” cried Claire, still much moved. 

“ But I will not trust myself to speak on this subject again. I 
lose my head when I touch on it. A time will come when I can 
tell you all. You will then see how great the difficulties——” he 
stopped. 

“Whatever you think best, Stephen,” murmured Claire. “I 
deeply value your confidence, but I will not mention the subject 
again unless you do ; this from no want of warmest sympathy.” 

“T understand that. Have you rested enough? for bright as 
it is now, I fear the dusk may overtake us if we stay longer.” 
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“T am quite ready ;” and Claire resumed her hat. 

The rest of the way, though steep, was less difficult, and each 
turn of the path discovered new beauties in the many-tinted 
leafage, or the aspects of the surrounding forest and mountains, 
Suddenly the sun dipped behind the western hills, and a soft 
dusk began to steal over the sheltered valley. 

“T hope Gerald will not be benighted,” said Claire. 

“Fraulein Thérese knows the country, and they will be on the 
Luckendorf Road by this time. The moon will soon be up, you 
need not distress yourself.” 

They had been somewhat silent since Ferrars’ burst of confi- 
dence. He had in truth been startled by his own masked 
avowal ; his strong feeling had run away with him. It would 
never do to let Claire suspect who was the real object of his 
affection. No—he must carry on his mining operations with 
infinite caution, until she had finally broken with de Walden, if 
she did break with him. For this he trusted to the influence of 
Mrs. Repton, who would not fail, he thought, to urge her lover 
on to the exercise of his fatherly rights. 

Once Gerald was imperilled, why Claire would be sure to 
clutch eagerly at the legal defence afforded by divorce. Of 
course that would entail weary months of waiting, but he could 
bear that, and more—if—if only he might succeed in rousing 
Claire’s wounded-heart to love and life. 

By the time they emerged from the lower pine wood upon a 
comparative level road, they had got safely away from emotional 
subjects to the neutral ground of the Hussites and the shelter 
given by Zittau to the early Protestant refugees from Prague, 
thence to the Thirty Years’ War, and all the misery arising from 
it, the marks of which are not yet obliterated, so on to various 
other topics, till they found themselves close to the chélet. Then 
a break occurring in the conversation, Claire suddenly stopped, 
and turning to Ferrars exclaimed, “I have learned to see you 
in a totally different light since you came here, Stephen; you 
evidently feel so much more, and know so much more than I 
thought you did. Once, I imagined you were just a keen sports- 
man, with a good deal of loyalty towards those few whom you like.” 

“ A hard-hearted ignoramus, in short,” he returned, laughing. 
“T am not sure that your judgment is wrong! My learning and 
my likings are extremely limited.” 
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“Oh! no, Stephen, you have read largely—curious, out of the 
way books. As to liking, who would care to be one of a multitude 
in any one’s heart? As one always applies new facts to one’s own 
particular case, I think I shall feel able to tell you my own 
troubles even more fully and fearlessly than I have done, now 
that I have had a glimpse into the depths of your heart.” 

“Was that necessary ?” he asked. 

Here a joyous shout in a childish treble caught their ear. 

“Mother, dear, stop! Wait for me! Haven’t we come 
quickly ?” 

* * * * * 

The next two days were busily employed with preparations for 
their departure. Fraulein and Collins started first to have every- 
thing ready for Lady de Walden and the general, so Gerald 
needed all his mother’s attention, when he was not riding or 
walking with Cousin Ferrars, who proved a most efficient assis- 
tant. 

With infinite regret Stephen turned his back on what had 
indeed been a “ Happy Valley,” and noticed with pleasure a sad 
and wistful expression in Claire’s eyes as she looked her last on 
the village when their carriage rounded the sharp bend of the 
road leading through the gorge. 

“I am quite sorry to leave! It is a sweet place, and I feel 
ever so much better for having stayed there,” she said softly. 

“That’s all right! You certainly look much better, but for 
myself I must say I have had enough of rural delights,’ quoth 
the general. “It is growing chilly, too; will you be so good, my 
dear, as to turn up the collar of my coat. The wind at the back 
here would turn a mill!” 

“Why, grandpapa,” cried Gerald laughing, “I hardly feel any 
at all!” 

“Well, I do,” rather hastily. 

A few days in Dresden, during which Ferrars had not a chance 
for private conversation with Claire, sufficed for General Granard’s 
arrangements. 

He was undisguisedly anxious to return to London, and Ferrars 
felt it was but prudent to accompany him. The effort to tear 
himself away was so painful, that it taxed his self-control severely 
to hide his mental condition from the sympathetic eyes of Claire. 

“I don’t think you are quite well, Stephen,” she said. “Could 
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you not stay a little while and nurse yourself before you take 
this tiresome journey ?” 

Ferrars laughed at the suggestion. 

“T shall feel frightfully dull when you and my father are both 
gone,” she said, the evening they were to start, as they stood to- 
gether waiting for the general. “Be sure you see Lilly Sandys, 
and find out why she so seldom writes. Make her come to me. 
And, oh! write often to me!” 

“Do I ever fail? And, Claire, ifi—if you want me, telegraph 
and I’ll come, whatever else I leave.” 

“Thank you, dear Stephen; tell me all about yourself and 
your doings.” 

“God bless you, Claire!” 

“God be with you, dear friend, and give you your heart’s 
desire!” They held each others’ hands closely for a moment, 
and then the general came to say a good many last words—but 
this was their real farewell. 


(Zo be continued.) 


tbenrp Mortlake Stanley. 


Dorothy Tennant. 
July 12th, 1890. 


FROM darkest Afric to the paradise 
Of hope fulfilled in bridal joy returned, 
Britain’s heroic wanderer wears the prize 
Two mutual souls by patient faith have earned: 
Fond eyes shall teach him to forget the look 
Of haunting famine, and the human face 
Wrung by strange pangs, when shadowy hope forsook 
The wasting troop in fever’s hiding place. 
Deep down beneath the surging forests lost, 
A thrill electric touched him, and the thought 
Of one sweet voice nerved him to bear the cost 
Of glorious victory ; on, on he fought 
’Gainst nature, and the sinking heart’s despair, 
And proved what man can do, upborne by love and prayer. 
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